'  A  couple  of 
hard -shelled  FACTS 


YOU  can  set  out  the  finest  seeds  or  plant¬ 
ing  stock — you  can  bring  your  fruits  or 
vegetables  to  ripe  perfection — you  can  own 
and  operate  a  most  eflScient  cannery — 

But — if  the  cans  themselves  aren’t  right,  you’ll 
be  in  a  nasty  pickle  just  the  same. 

Say  the  cans  aren’t  delivered  on 
time.  Say  they  aren’t  quite  uni¬ 
form,  and  jam  up  your  closing 
machines.  Say  you  are  being 
supplied  with  a  type  of  can 
that’s  a  jump  or  two  behind  the 
new  developments.  What  then? 

Pretty  gloomy  picture,  that.  But 
here’s  the  point:  It  does  make  a 
difference,  and  a  vital  one,  where 
you  buy  your  cans.  There  is  a 
difference,  and  a  big  one,  be¬ 
tween  containers. 


Number  2  of  a  Series 


The  atory  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  CanjCompany—of 
u>hich  this  it  Chapter  2 
—it  a  atory  tchich  will 
be  intereating  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  fooda,  Theae 
advertiaementa  will  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  thia 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


Company  cans  are  lock-seamed.  Result:  Less 
steel  exposure,  preventing  the  contents  of  the 
can  from  coming  in  contact  with  raw  steel 
edges.  And  even  with  the  lock-seam  feature, 
every  packer’s  can  is  a  perfect  cylinder.  Ingen¬ 
ious  machines  take  care  of  that, 
and  we’re  pretty  proud  of  them. 
Canco  cans  are  uniform,  accu¬ 
rate,  dependable,  strong.  And, 
thanks  to  our  manufacturing 
engineers  and  to  our  research 
laboratories,  they  are  up  to  the 
minute  in  every  way.  But  our 
job  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  done. 
The  same  forces  which  have 
brought  today’s  containers  to 
their  present  perfection  are  con¬ 
stantly  working  to  anticipate 
and  fulfill  tomorrow’s  needs. 


After  that  remark,  almost  anything  we  say  is 
going  to  sound  a  trifle  boastful — but  a  couple  of 
hard-shelled  facts  belong  right  about  in  here. 

Take  cans  of  various  makes,  for  instance — 
to  the  casual  eye  they  may  look  about  the 
same.  Yet,  if  you’ll  notice,  American  Can 


Take  plant  locations,  too.  To 
read  the  list  of  American  Can 
Company  factories,  you’d  think  we  had  a 
plant  in  every  town  and  hamlet.  Canco  de¬ 
liveries  are  worked  out  so  w’ell  you’d  swear  we 
had  a  plant  right  at  your  own  back  door. 

Don’t  you  agree  that  it  looks  like  good  business 
to  be  associated  with  a  company  like  Canco? 


American  Can  Company 
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QUALITY  LABELS 
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"  Iare  made  bv'  'Vy 

"THfe  House  °F>STB©HfeR‘ 


excel  Our  I/atels 

i  ivTDes  i  Aj^  tl^®  Hi^sKest  <Stai\idard 

>^^y\rt  isti^/)inerit  jbr  0on^ercial  \&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

^tecKer  LitKograiplAic  <2>. 

RocKesten  N.'VT 
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FRED’K  SuCHTtNG.  Stc 


HENRY  SUCHTtNG.  MCE  PRES 


HARRY  JMWOLO.  PRES  ATRCAS 


COR  BOSTON  AND  STREEPER  STS 


OyOT*T»ONS  *Rt  SORJtCT  TO  CHANCE  Or  POJCCS  <%iThOuT  NO^'CE 


TO  GOODS  BEING 


SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING 
PLATE 

JUICE  REGULATOR 

COMPRESSION 

ADJUSTMENT 


members  op  tme  national  CANners  association 

A'ssAli!  ClOi 

•  PURE  POOD  PRODUCTS  ■ 


<BALTIA\ORfc,MD.  July 
l8th 

1929 


Ayres  Uaohlne  Company, 
Salem,  D.J* 


ATT:  MR.  C.H.  AYRES.  PRES. 


Gentlemen: 


We  have  one  of  your  new  AYRES  Cut 


String 


Bean  Fillers,  running  at  the  rate  of  55  cans  per  minute 

as  that  is  the  speed  of  the  olosiug  maohlne  behind  it.  We 

believe  we  could  get  a  much  higher  speed,  probably  as  much 

as  80  per  minute  but  there  is  no  need  of  It  as  the  closing 

machine  would  only  handle  55* 

The  work  of  this  machine  is  simply  wonderful. 

We  are  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  it,  and  how 

anybody  else  could  get  along  without  one  of  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.F.  ASSAU  C;JIKIKG  CCW  ^ 
harry  niWOIJ),  FRES^^fc^y^ 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  tn- 
vcstigotion  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 


We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  faC' 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  attd  without 


THE  UNITED  $TAT€$  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN,  98  N.  3rd  St.  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  COLOR  TRINTINC  HEA  D  Q  U  ARTE  P^S  439  Cross  St 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERTA.  SINDALL,  Prmsidmnt  HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY,  Vice-Presidmnt 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


McStov  HobirtM 

Lightrting  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Manufacturers  of 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets  Robins  Skin  Pump 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl'ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS,  I92S 

(REEVES  TransiiiiBKUiii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradere 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltamore.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  a  i. 

Green  Pea  Vinere 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVrrr  CO.  BROWN  BOQCS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamillen,  Ontario 


A  Properly  Prepared  Tomato  Pack 


Get  in  one  of  these  machines.  You  can  devise  no  surer  way  of  making  money. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


means  easy  and  quick  sales. 
After  all,  it  is  the  appearance 
of  your  Tomatoes  when  opened 
that  creates  Boosters  or 
Knockers. 


The  use  of  the  MONITOR 
Tomato  Washer  and  Scalder 
means  clean  goods  and  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  whole  fruit. 
You  get  rid  of  that  crushed 
condition.  The  machine  puts 
the  Tomato  in  shape  for  easy 
peeling  and  the  finished  ap¬ 
pearance  is  all  to  the  good. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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Once  Despised 

Canned  foods,  once  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  have 
now  an  acknowledged  place  in  every  home. 

This  result  has  followed  years  of  educational  work  to¬ 
gether  with  such  improved  methods  of  canning  that  the 
delicious  flavor  and  purity  of  foods  is  retained  in  the  can¬ 
ning  process. 

Among  these  improved  methods  the  growing  use  of 


in  canning  plants  is  insuring  such  sanitary  cleanliness  to 
canning  processes  that  not  only  are  preventable  losses 
saved  for  the  canners,  but  [the  housewife  also  is  assured 
of  pure,  clean  canned  foods  for  her  table. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


“BLOOD  TELLS” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 
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More 


Canned  Corn 


Packers  are  generally  reeognizing  that  increased  demand  for  canned 
corn  is  best  stimulated  by  constantly  improving  the  quality  and  fairly 
labelling  tbeir  packs. 

One  can  of  good  corn  helps  sell  another. 

More  and  more  progressive  Canners  everywhere  find  in  Continental 
plain  and  enamel  lined  cans,  unequaled  closing  machines,  laboratory 
research  and  service,  a  combination  which  is  helping  them  to  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company- 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  DETROIT  ALBANY,  GA.  DALLAS 

CINCINNATI  OAKLAND  JERSEY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEELING  NEW  ORLEANS  LOS  ANGELES  SYRACUSE  DENVER 

PASSAIC  ROANOKE  CLEARING  NASHVILLE  SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE  BOSTON  CANONSBURG  HURLOCK,  MD.  BEDFORD,  VA. 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


Vol.  52 


published  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  19,  1929 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  1 


EDITORIALS 


another  Notice  that  this  issue  is  Vol.  52,  No.  1. 
Fifty-one  years  of  52  issues  each  completed,  not 
half  years,  but  full  years  as  counted  by  weeks, 
singing  the  one  song  on  the  one  string:  canned  foods 
and  their  advancement.  Just  that,  nothing  more.  But 
what  a  record  of  achievement  this  industry  has  made 
in  those  years!  From  an  annual  production  of  just  a 
few  hundred  cans,  sold  as  luxuries  and  distrusted  by 
those  who  bought  them,  to  six  billions  of  cans,  enthu¬ 
siastically  accepted  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Verily,  the  can 
has  become  the  pantry  of  the  world. 

WHAT’S  THIS  MEAN?— The  daily  papers  of 
August  12th  carried  this  announcement: 

$.'>0,000,000  (  O-OP  FORMED  TO  SELL  FRUIT 
Vegetables  Also  Comprehended  in  Nation-wide  Marketing 
Scheme. 

(New  York  Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.) 

New  York,  August  11 — A  $60,000,000  marketing  association 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  to  be  known  as  the  United  Grow¬ 
ers  of  America,  was  announced  today.  The  organization  will 
pi'ovide  a  national  and  international  sales  service  for  the  joint 
Use  of  farm  co-operative  associations  and  growers  throughout 
the  country.  A  charter  was  obtained  in  Delaware  Saturday. 

Arthur  R.  Rule,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Federated 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers,  a  national  co-operative  represent¬ 
ing  more  than  5,000  farmers,  is  chairman  of  its  organization 
committee.  He  announced  fifty  co-operatives  would  be  embraced 
in  the  association  and  that  it  expected  to  do  a  business  of  50,000 
cars  the  first  year. 

Jardine  to  Take  Hand 

The  United  Growers  of  America,  Mr.  Rule  said,  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board’s  marketing  program.  Invi¬ 
tations  to  join  its  board  have  been  accepted  by  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Wm.  M. 
Jardine,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Coolidge;  Robert  W. 
Bingham,  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Henry  W. 
Jeffers,  president  of  the  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  Company; 
John  Burgess,  Minneapolis  banker  ‘for  Northwestern  co-opera¬ 
tives;  Gray  Silver,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  formerly  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  Mr.  Rule. 

Aaron  Schapiro,  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  farm  co-op¬ 
eratives,  is  counsel  for  the  organization. 


Aim  Defined 

The  purpose  of  the  United  Growers  of  America,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  is  to  strengthen  and  build  up  local  organizations  by  af¬ 
fording  to  them  a  more  complete  marketing  service,  adequate 
credits  and  other  advantages.  The  capital  will  be  used  in  part  to 
provide  the  necessary  physical  facilities  of  such  organization, 
warehouses  and  packing  plants,  etc. 

Such  properties,  if  owned  by  the  various  co-operatives,  will  be 
purchased  by  the  United  Growers  of  America.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  obtain  a  more  even  distribution  of  products  over  the 
country  to  prevent  shortage  in  one  section  while  another  has  a 
surplus.  The  new  co-operative  will  try  to  create  a  standard 
of  products  that  can  be  distributed  under  a  trade-mark. 

An  organization  meeting  will  be  held  August  20.  How  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  capital  stock  has  not  been  determined,  but  no  public 
offering  is  contemplated.  A  selected  list  of  investors  is  expected 
to  subscribe  the  capital. 

Not  to  Be  Food  Trust 

"There  is  no  fear  of  a  so-called  food  trust,  as  this  organization 
complies  with  the  agricultural  marketing  law  and  the  Capper- 
Volstead  co-operative  marketing  act,"  the  announcement  says. 

“Under  the  law  Government  agencies  have  the  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  control  any  attempt  to  fix  prices  on  a  basis  that  is  un¬ 
fair.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  generally  perishable  or  semi- 
pefishable  and  cannot  be  hoarded  or  held  back  to  force  a  short¬ 
age  or  unduly  enhance  prices.” 

New  York  will  be  the  executive  headquarters  of  the  United 
Growers  of  America.  Co-operatives,  national  and  local  in  scope, 
are  said  to  have  pledged  their  tonnage  and  financial  support. 

“Such  pledges,”  the  announcement  goes  on,  “already  provide 
many  thousands  of  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  best- 
known  brands  shipped  into  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  Initial 
membership  pledges  comprise  grower  organizations  whose  crops 
are  grown  in  more  than  25  states.  Subscriptions  guaranteed  by 
the  participating  organizations  and  by  investors  insure  the  car¬ 
rying  through  of  this  major-scale  service  to  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  industry.” 

Is  this  the  fruition  of  the  Government’s  years  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  enroll  the  growers  into  one  immense  buying 
and  selling  trust,  and  on  which  they  have  so  persist¬ 
ently  and  thoroughly  worked  through  the  county  and 
state  agents?  Or  is  it  just  the  first  outcropping  of  a 
trust-methods  which  will  result  from  the  Farm  Relief 
revolving  fund  of  five  hundred  million  dollars  ?  It  looks 
like  the  nut-cracker  or  pincers  which  has  been  set  up 
to  squeeze  the  consuming  public,  fostered  by  the  same 
Government  which  put  out  of  existence  the  Big  Five 
meat  packers  for  attempting  to  do  only  a  trace,  if  even 
that,  of  what  is  proposed  here  to  do.  And  if  the  threat 
is  only  partially  as  bad  as  it  looks,  the  canners  of  the 
country  will  be  the  first  great  sufferers,  and  ultimately 
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the  consumers,  through  the  false  inflation  of  crop 
values  and  prices  to  the  canners.  It  may  easily  mean 
a  revolution  in  canners’  crop  growing  prices,  resulting 
in  a  heavy  advance  in  canners’  costs,  and  high  prices 
for  all  canned  foods,  with  no  resulting  benefit  to  the 
canners,  but  on  the  contrary  a  diminishing  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods,  owing  to  the  advancing  prices, 
and  a  demoralization  of  the  canned  foods  markets. 

It  will  certainly  mean  greater  competition  from  the 
growers  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  marketing  plan  for  growers’  crops  of  all  kinds. 

For  all  these  years  the  canners  have  been  the  farm¬ 
ers’  greatest  relief,  affording  him  a  sure  cash  market 
for  his  crops,  and  always  taking  off  the  market  that 
surplus  which  could  be  the  cause  of  bad  breaks  in 
prices.  The  growers  have  not  generally  recognized 
this,  but  such  is  the  actual  case.  And  now  the  canners 
would  seem  to  be  in  line  for  a  drubbing. 

However,  do  your  own  ruminating  on  this  new 
threat,  and  in  any  event  watch  the  working  out  of  this 
big  revolving  fund,  and  where  the  “relief”  will  come 
from,  and  where  it  will  go.  There  are  more  politics  in 
it  than  good  business,  and  who  can  tell  what  will  come 
out  of  such  a  condition  ? 

STRING  BEANS  RELEASED  FROM  FRUIT  FLY 
QUARANTINE 


STRING  BEANS  are  released  from  regulation  un¬ 
der  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  quarantine  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  instructions  issued  August  12  by 
C.  L.  Marlatt,  Chief  of  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Con¬ 
trol  Administration,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Doctor  Marlatt  explained  that  this  re¬ 
laxation  of  restrictions  was  possible  “in  view  of  the 
absence  of  any  record  of  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in¬ 
festation  in  string  beans,  and  the  failure,  thus  far,  to 
force  infestation  experimentally.”  Restrictions  are  re¬ 
tained  which  affect  lima  beans  and  broad  (flava)  beans. 
“No  restrictions  will,  until  further  notice,  be  enforced 
under  this  quarantine  with  respect  to  string  beans, 
cowpeas,  or  any  kind  of  beans  other  than  lima  or  broad 
beans,  either  as  to  interstate  movement  or  as  to  the 
planting,  growing,  or  maintenance  of  such  beans  in  in¬ 
fested  or  protective  zones  or  elsewhere,”  the  adminis¬ 
trative  instruction  specified.  The  removal  of  the  re¬ 
striction  became  effective  as  soon  as  the  order  was 
issued. 

CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What's  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  Arms, 
changes  etc. 

/ 

Tomato  Grading  Work  Aids  Indiana  Canners — Twen¬ 
ty-five  farmers  and  Purdue  seniors  finished  a  two-day 
training  course  on  inspection  of  tomatoes  August  7th 
at  the  university,  preparatory  to  starting  a  grading 
service  at  the  largest  tomato  canning  factories  of  the 
state.  The  larger  factories  will  buy  their  tomatoes 
from  the  growers  on  a  graded  basis,  paying  consider¬ 
ably  more  for  No.  1  than  for  Nos.  2  or  3  tomatoes. 
The  better  quality  product  in  turn  commands  a  better 
price  when  in  the  can.  The  grading  system  was  started 
in  ten  factories  of  Indiana  last  year  by  F.  C.  Gaylord, 
of  the  Purdue  staff,  and  was  so  successful  that  it  was 


extended  this  year.  Gaylord  estimated  that  a  fifth  of 
Indiana’s  300,000  tons  of  tomatoes  would  be  sold  on  a 
graded  basis  this  year.  The  state  is  growing  60,000 
acres  of  tomatoes  for  canning  purposes. 

Will  Operate  Ideal  Company — Ralph  Harting  will  op¬ 
erate  the  Ideal  Canning  Company  plant  at  Frankton, 
Ind.,  this  season.  He  has  contracted  for  140  acres  of 
tomatoes  and  looks  forward  to  a  prosperous  season. 
The  plant  will  be  ready  to  start  in  a  few  days. 

Barkley  Canning  Company  to  Operate— The  A.  Bark¬ 
ley  Canning  Company,  Carlyle,  Ill.,  is  going  to  operate 
at  the  Great  Eight  Poultry  Farm  this  season.  They 
will  use  the  large  building  west  of  the  residence.  The 
company  has  almost  sold  their  entire  output  for  this 
year  at  prices  above  the  market. 

Remodeling — Additional  equipment  is  being  installed 
for  beets  in  the  Whiteland  canning  plant  and  the  build¬ 
ing  is  being  remodeled.  Prospects  are  excellent  for  a 
large  tomato  pack. 

Seeks  Canning  Equipment— A.  C.  Wharff,  10713  Su¬ 
perior  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  written  us  asking 
where  he  may  obtain  equipment  for  a  small  cannery. 
Of  course,  The  Canning  Trade  will  tell  him. 

Custom  Cannery  M.  R.  Jefferies,  Greenville,  Ohio, 
is  considering  the  opening  of  a  custom  cannery,  and  is 
now  making  inquiries  for  equipment. 

Novel  Method  of  Estimating  Acreage— Franklin 
Hastings,  of  Newark,  Md.,  used  a  novel  method  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  tomato  acreage  of  Worcester  county,  Md. 
He  engaged  an  airplane  and  flew  over  the  entire  county, 
making  notes  of  the  acreage  and  securing  some  very 
valuable  information  for  his  company.  Hastings  is 
general  manager  of  the  Worcester  Canning  Company, 
who  are  making  rapid  strides  in  the  canning  business. 

Flames  Destroy  Cannery — Weaver  Brothers’  canning 
factory,  at  Opportunity,  Wash.,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
July  29th,  causing  a  loss  of  opproximately  $15,000.  The 
loss  was  principally  machinery,  although  several  thou¬ 
sand  cans  of  cherries  and  apples  and  five  tons  of  cher¬ 
ries  ready  to  be  canned  were  destroyed. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  fire  started,  but  it  is  believed 
the  roof  ignited  from  the  boiler.  A  small  amount  of 
insurance  was  carried  on  the  machinery,  but  the  build¬ 
ing  and  contents  were  not  insured.  Weaver  Brothers 
own  a  bakery  shop  on  North  Monroe. 

Cannery  Dedicated — The  formal  dedication  of  the 
new  $1,000,000  cannery  and  terminal  of  the  California 
( ’o-operati ve  Producers  in  an  East-bay  suburb  of  San 
Francisco  was  held  recently,  with  city  officials,  growers 
and  interested  canners  taking  part.  The  plant  will  be 
operated  on  peaches  this  year  and  a  general  line  of 
fruits  will  be  handled  next  year.  Vernon  Campbell  is 
general  manager  of  the  producers’  organization. 

Increase  Pineapple  Pack — The  Kauai  Fruit  and  Land 
Co.,  operating  a  pineapple  cannery  on  the  Island  of 
Kauai,  T.  H.,  expects  a  pack  of  about  350,000  cases  this 
year,  or  a  moderate  increase  over  that  of  1928.  A 
splendid  grade  of  fruit  is  grown  on  Kauai  and  the  pack 
of  this  concern  is  much  sought  after.  This  year’s  out¬ 
put  has  been  disposed  of  in  advance,  according  to  ad¬ 
vices  from  the  Islands. 

Expect  Large  Olive  Crop — The  1929  olive  crop  on  the 
600-acre  grove  of  the  Berkeley  Olive  Association,  near 
Oroville,  Cal.,  will  prove  a  large  one,  the  fruit  running 
to  large  sizes.  The  crop  has  been  disposed  of  in  ad¬ 
vance,  according  to  Superintendent  A.  L.  Chaffin. 
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During  the  first  6  Months 
of  1929 

152  Users  of  KNAPP  Equipment 

including  five  of  the  largest  packers 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  world — 

Hawiian  Pineapple  Co.  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co. 

California  Packing  Corporation 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  Snider  Packing  Corp. 

Have  Continued  To  Install 

KNAPP  LABELING  MACHINES 

As  Their  Standard  Equipment 


^PRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 

CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of  . 

Rail,  State  Road  and  Water  Shipments 

Cambridge,  Marylaiid,  U.  S.  A.  ( 


The 

Famous  AMSCO- 
JUNIOR  Cloains 
Machine 


Crop  Reports 
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TOMATOES 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  August  9,  1929 — The  weather  has  been  dry 
for  five  weeks  and  the  last  two  have  been  the  hottest  weather 
this  section  has  experienced  for  several  years.  Tomatoes  have 
blistered  badly  and  with  a  good  season  from  now  on  I  can’t  see 
over  75  per  cent  of  a  pack  with  quality  fair.  Yesterday  we  had 
local  showers.  Today’s  temperature  is  high,  therefore  the  show¬ 
ers  were  of  no  material  good. 

Green  Forest,  .\rk.,  August  12,  1929 — Acreage  about  normal. 
Yield  80  per  cent  of  normal.  Drought  conditions  have  damaged 
prospects  about  20  per  cent. 

Harris,  Ark.,  .4ugiist  7,  1929 — Late  but  fairly  good.  If  we 
have  rain  will  have  something  like  half  a  crop.  Had  60  acres 
contracted  and  only  have  about  25  or  30  set  out  on  account  of 
too  much  rain  at  that  time.  Can’t  possibly  be  over  50  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  Will  not  be  that  if  it  don’t  rain  soon. 

Paragould,  Ark.,  August  7,  1929 — Just  started  packing.  Qual¬ 
ity  seems  to  be  very  good,  but  prospects  on  early  setting  not 
very  good  on  account  of  the  drouth.  Late  setting  looks  well,  but 
will  not  come  in  for  some  time.  We  anticipate  an  average  of 
70  per  cent  normal  crop. 

Pindall,  Ark.,  .\ugust  10.  1929— Looking  fine.  Large  acreage. 
Good  yield  and  good  quality  with  proper  rains.  Running  every 
day  and  filling  up  the  warehouse  with  canned  tomatoes.  Had 
two  nice  rains  this  week.  Few  futures  sold. 

Burbank,  Calif.,  .\ugust  7,  1929 — Looking  fine  at  this  time  with 
a  very  good  stand  in  the  San  Fernandino  Valley.  All  commod¬ 
ities  selling  very  good. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  12.  1929 — Cold,  wet  spring  delayed 
planting.  Expect  about  85  per  cent  of  normal. 

Marysville,  Ind.,  August  10,  1929— Average  acreage.  Pros¬ 
pects  90  per  cent  of  normal.  Need  rain. 

Marydel,  Md.,  .\ugust  10,  1929 — Looking  fairly  good.  Need 
some  rain.  Very  dry  and  hot. 

Queenstown,  Md.,  August  13,  1929 — Acreage  about  normal. 
Yield  about  80  per  cent,  provided  we  have  rain  soon. 

Newton,  Mo.,  August  7,  1929 — It  is  so  dry  and  hot  the  toma¬ 
toes  are  burning  up.  Unless  it  rains  soon  there  will  not  be  any 
canning.  Acreage  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  August  13 — From  the  casual  observation  in 
this  section  they  look  good,  but  on  close  inspection  w’e  notice  a 
very  scanty  setting  of  fruit,  and  it  is  our  opinion  the  net  results 
as  to  quantity  will  develop  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  crop. 

Modeltown.  N.  Y.,  .August  12,  1929 — 100  per  cent.  Plants  look¬ 
ing  fine  and  setting  heavy. 

Webster,  N.  Y.,  August  10,  1929 — Very  promising,  but  need 
rain. 

CORN 

Frederick,  Md.,  August  10,  1929 — On  account  of  dry  weather 
do  not  expect  over  50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Normal  acreage. 
Marydel,  Md.,  August  10,  1929 — Need  rain  badly.  Crop  short. 
Queenstown,  Md.,  August  13,  1929 — This  section  is  badly  in 
need  of  rain,  and  unless  we  have  rain  within  a  day  or  so  the 
crop  will  be  very  poor.  Acreage  75  per  cent  of  normal. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1929 — Too  early  for  acreage  es¬ 
timate.  Fields  spotted,  but  if  frost  holds  off  during  September 
should  have  a  normal  pack. 

Norwalk,  Ohio,  August  10,  1929 — Looks  to  be  about  80  per 
cent.  Too  much  rain  early  in  July  and  getting  dry  now.  Cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  make  a  big  crop. 

Sabina,  O.,  August  8,  1929 — Our  acreage  is  about  10  per  cent 
below  normal,  but  is  slightly  higher  than  it  has  been  for.  the  past 
two  years,  with  about  50  acres  more  this  year  than  last.  We  will 
not  start  to  can  this  year  until  about  September  1st,  which  is 
about  two  to  three  weeks  late.  Our  prospective  yield  at  this 
time  is  very  uncertain,  as  many  things  can  make  or  break  a  fair 
crop  with  the  corn  in  the  stage  it  is  now.  However,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  get  more  than  a  65  per  cent  crop  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extreme  wet  weather  in  the  spring,  together  with 
the  drouth  which  followed  it.  We  have  been  over  every  acre  in 
the  past  few  days  and  this  is  an  up-to-the-minute  report. 

Cassville,  Wis.,’  August  12,  1929 — We  have  had  fine  weather 
here  recently,  and  it  appears  as  if  we  will  have  a  fair  crop. 
Some  of  our  acreage  was  planted  rather  late,  but  if  this  good 
growing  weather  continues  we  will  have  at  least  a  normal  pack. 


PEAS 

Modeltown,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1929 — 30  per  cent  of  a  crop.  No 
rain  during  June  practically  ruined  acreage,  which  was  put  in 
very  late  on  account  of  excessive  rains  in  May. 

BEANS 

Fayetteville,  .\rk.,  August  9,  1929 — Pack  is  over  with  about 
a  50  per  cent  pack. 

Paragould,  Ark.,  Augu.st  7,  1929 — Snap:  Packing  season  just 
closed.  Yield  light  but  quality  very  fine.  Average  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  production  of  normal  crop. 

Frederick,  Md.,  August  10,  1929 — Green:  About  65  per  cent  of 
a  normal  yield.  Acreage  one-third  less  than  in  1928. 

Marydel,  Md.,  August  10,  1929 — Stringless:  About  over.  Crop 
was  only  about  half  of  normal,  due  to  bean  beetle  and  dry 
weather. 

Canastota.  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1929 — Wax:  Crop  prospects  not 
too  good.  Plants  are  turning  yellow  and  yield  falling  off  fast. 
Estimate  not  over  50  per  cent. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  August  13,  1929 — Right  now  we  are  running 
on  beans,  and  the  indication  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  exceedingly 
short  in  quantity.  We  are  fearful  we  will  not  pack  our  orders. 

Modeltown,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1929 — Estimated  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  and  unless  the  dry  weather  is  broken  soon  will  be  damaged 
more. 

OLIVES 

Fairoaks,  Calif.,  August  7,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  last  year. 
Yield  75  per  cent  normal. 

ASPARAGUS 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  August  13,  1929 — Up  to  the  present  time 
every  pack  we  have  completed  has  given  disappointment  with 
reference  to  quantity.  A.^paragus  has  developed  from  50  per 
cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  quantity  we  figured  on  receiving. 

BEETS 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1929 — Prospects  of  an  average 
yield. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  August  13,  1929 — We  are  now  running  these 
and  the  indication  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  short  in 
quantity.  On  late  beets  we  have  had  some  growers  plant  the 
acreage  three  times  and  have  plowed  up  entirely  the  last  plant¬ 
ing. 

CUCUMBERS 

Webster,  N.  Y.,  .\ugust  10,  1929 — Look  bad.  Need  rain  badly. 

CABBAGE 

Webster,  N.  Y.,  .Vugust  10,  1929 — Beginning  to  show  effects  of 
dry  weather. 

Cassville,  Wis.,  .\ugust  12,  1929 — Looks  fine.  Expect  a  good 
pack. 

CARROTS 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  August  13,  1929 — We  have  had  some  growers 
plant  the  acreage  three  times,  and  have  plowed  up  entirely  the 
last  planting.  All  of  this  difficulty  is  caused  from  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  long  dry  spells,  and  everything  is  suffering  for  the  want 
of  rain  in  this  territory. 

FRUIT 

Paragould,  Ark.,  August  7.  1929 — Peaches:  Very  heavy  crop, 
but  on  account  of  some  worms  a  large  part  of  the  crop  has  been 
rejected  by  buyers,  and  peaches  are  selling  here  from  20  to  50o 
per  bushel.  Packing  some  good  quality  pie  peaches. 

Burbank,  Calif.,  August  7,  1929 — Apricots:  The  cleanest  we 
have  had  for  several  years.  Started  July  5th  and  finished  Au¬ 
gust  6th.  They  also  had  very  good  color. 

Peaches:  Very  wormy  in  San  Fernandino  Valley.  We  are 
getting  ours  from  the  Ontario  district.  Average  pretty  good. 
A  pretty  good  crop  of  Luscans,  but  not  many  midsummers. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  August  13,  1929 — Cherries,  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  Black  Raspberries:  All  of  these  have  developed  from 
10  to  70  per  cent  of  the  quantity  we  figured  on  receiving. 
Modeltown,  N.  Y.,  .\ugust  12,  1929 — Cherries:  100  per  cent. 
Webster,  N.  Y.,  August  10,  1929 — Bartlett  Pears:  Light  crop. 
Plums:  Light  crop. 

Apples:  About  half  a  crop.  Quality  poor. 
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Cut  Your  Costs 


A-B  Pressure 
Cooker-Cooler 

PRODUCES  absolute  processing  uniformity. 
Cooks  and  cools  every  can  exactly  as  you 
want  it.  Cans  under  pressure  all  the  way. 


Say  goodbye  to  retort  grief — swells,  uneven 
cooking,  stack  burning,  high  costs — when 
you  install  the  A-B  one-man  system. 


Sprague -Sells 


and  Build  Profits 


Pays  for  Itself 

QUR  engineers  will  gladly  survey  your  plant  and 
prepare  a  complete  proposal  showing  just  what 
your  saving  and  gain  will  be.  The  A-B  one  man 
system  quickly  pays  for  itself. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  information. 


CORPORATION 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  St.  -  -  -  -  .  .  Chicago,  Ill. 

If  it*  s  Used  in  a  Cannery  Sprague-Sells  It! 


In  milk  canning  plants— 

— men  climb  into  tanks  and  hot  wells,  and  scrub  labor¬ 
iously  to  remove  coatings  of  milk  stone  and  casein. 
Preheaters,  clarifiers,  condensing  pans,  homogenizers, 
coolers,  pipe  lines,  can  filling  and  closing  machinery, 
also  require  daily  cleaning. 

Make  this  essential  routine  easier  and  less  expensive  by 
using  Oakite.  You  will  get  cleaner  equipment,  in  less 
time,  with  less  effort  and  using  less  material. 

Oakite  emulsifies  and  softens  casein  deposits  so  that  little 
or  no  scrubbing  and  scraping  are  required. 

Let  our  nearest  Service  Man  prove  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  Oakite  for  every  cannery  cleaning  job  in 
your  establishment.  No  obligation. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

Industnal  QeaningMcieriahmdMetbods 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 


Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 

MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2B39  Boston  Street 


Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  anO 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD 
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INDEMNITY  PROPOSED  FOR  FARMERS’  LOSSES 
DUE  TO  EFFORTS  TO  ERADICATE 
FRUIT  FLY 


A  DRAFT  of  legislation  to  provide  partial  compen¬ 
sation  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  for  losses 
‘  resulting  from  efforts  to  eradicate  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fruit  fly,  with  a  Federal  fund  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000,  has  just  been  submitted  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  together  with  a  letter  by  Secretary  Hyde. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  that  when  any  State  shall 
have  enacted  legislation  and  taken  measures,  including 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  non-crop  zones  as 
to  any  fruits  or  vegetables,  adequate  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  eradicate  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fly  in  any  area  actually  infested  or  threatened 
by  the  pest,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  pay  to  any  fruit  or  vegetable  grower  in  that  State 
out  of  the  $10,000,000  fund  such  partial  compensation 
as  may  be  hereafter  authorized  for  losses  due  to  de¬ 
struction  under  State  and  Federal  quarantine  require¬ 
ments. 

The  bill  transmitted  to  the  House  Committee  is  a 
redraft  of  the  Drane  measure  (H.  J.  Res.  85)  with 
suggested  modifications  in  language.  S.  J.  Res.  47  is 
identical  with  H.  J.  Res.  85.  Neither  resolution  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  stage  of  enactment.  The  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  is  supplemental  to  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  present  Congress  (Pub.  Res.  No.  1,  71st  Congress, 
H.  J.  Res.  56) ,  which  reappropriated  $4,250,000  of  an 
unexpended  balance  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
Mediterranean  fly  emergency,  for  eradication,  control 
and  prevention  of  the  pest. 

The  full  text  of  Secretary  Hyde’s  letter,  dated  June 
18,  follows: 

'T  have  your  letter  of  June  8,  enclosing  for  my  con¬ 
sideration  and  report,  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
85),  introduced  by  Representative  Drane  on  May  28, 
1929,  entitled:  ‘Joint  Resolution  to  provide  compensa¬ 
tion  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  for  losses  resulting 
from  efforts  to  eradicate  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.’ 

The  recent  establishment  in  Florida  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fruit  fly  was  at  once  recognized  by  both  State 
and  Federal  Governments  as  a  most  serious  menace  to 
the  fruit  interests  of  the  nation.  Emergency  funds 
were  made  available  immediately  by  the  State  of  Flor¬ 
ida  and  this  Department  with  which  to  start  an  eradi¬ 
cation  effort.  Shortly  thereafter,  upon  recommenda- 
'  tion  of  the  President,  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolution 
(Public  Resolution  1),  made  available  $4,250,000  for 
such  work. 

First  Step  to  Determine  Extent  of  Invasion 
The  initial  steps  were  to  determine  by  crop  and 
packing-house  inspection  the  extent  of  the  invasion  of 
the  pest  and  to  eliminate  the  living  insects  in  all  stages 
by  destruction  of  all  fruits  in  infested  groves  and  adult 
flies  on  trees.  The  equivalent  of  some  400,000  crates 
of  citrus  fruit  have  been  destroyed,  and  approximately 
100,000  acres  of  groves  have  been  sprayed  with  a  poi¬ 
soned  bait  to  kill  adult  flies. 

Roads  leading  into  and  out  of  infested  areas  in  Flor¬ 
ida  have  been  under  guard  to  prevent  movement  of 
fruit  during  and  subsequent  to  the  clean-up  period. 
This  work,  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  1928-29,  is 
merely  the  first  stage  of  the  clean-up  and  control 
effort. 

There  is  to  follow  a  drastic  program  of  fruit  elimi¬ 
nation  and  destruction  with  respect  to  the  new  crop  of 


1929-30,  now  developing  on  the  trees,  and  possibly  sub¬ 
sequent  crops,  before  the  fruit  reaches  a  stage  of  ripe¬ 
ness  to  be  attractive  to  the  fly.  This  work  necessarily 
will  be  conducted  under  State  authority,  but  will  be 
sppported  and  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
appropriation. 

This  program  of  eradication  involves:  (1)  The 
maintenance  of  an  absolute  embargo  of  host  fruits  and 
host  vegetables  in  infested  zones  (Zones  I)i,  which 
zones  include  not  only  the  actually  infested  groves,  but 
all  groves  within  one  mile  radius. 

(2)  The  enforcement  of  a  non-host  period  of  five  or 
more  of  the  summer  months  as  to  all  groves  within  an 
area  of  nine  miles  surrounding  infested  zones,  such 
nine-mile  area  being  designated  as  a  protective  zone. 
(Zones  II)  ;  and 

(3)  All  portions  of  the  State  outside  of  Zones  I  and 
II  are  designated  as  outer  zone  (Zones  III),  and  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  movement  are  enforced  as  to  this  zone, 
other  than  such  certification  of  shipments  to  indicate 
origin  as  may  be  required  by  the  inspector,  except 
that  for  1929  all  citrus  shipments  out  of  this  zone  shall 
be  completed  not  later  than  June  15.  The  restrictions 
as  to  these  three  zones  into  which  the  State  of  Florida 
is  divided  are  to  be  continued  during  the  period  of  the 
eradication  effort. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  indemnification,  indi¬ 
cated  in  H.  Jt.  Res.,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  De¬ 
partment  that  no  reimbursement  to  growers  is  contem¬ 
plated  by  reason  of  the  restrictions  as  to  Zones  II  and 
III,  but  that  reimbursement  is  being  considered  solely 
with  respect  to  the  infested  zone  (Zone  I),  in  which 
no  host  fruits  will  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  point  of  ma¬ 
turity  attractive  to  the  fly  and  no  host  vegetables  will 
be  allowed  to  be  planted. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Department  that  limited  or  par¬ 
tial  compensation,  under  existing  conditions,  is  war¬ 
ranted.  After  very  careful  consideration  of  the  entire 
situation,  the  Department  feels  that  such  compensa¬ 
tion,  with  respect  to  citrus  and  other  orchard  fruits 
and  to  vineyards,  should  not  exceed  the  actual  main¬ 
tenance  cost  of  such  orchards  or  vineyards,  and  with 
respect  to  vegetables  or  other  annuals  which  may  be 
destroyed  as  a  part  of  the  eradication  program,  com¬ 
pensation  should  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  planting 
and  care  uo  to  the  time  of  such  destruction. 

It  is  the  distinct  understanding  of  the  Department 
that  anticipated  nrofits  for  orchard  fruits  or  annual 
crops  brought  under  the  restriction  of  the  quarantine 
are  not  to  be  considered  under  the  proposed  remunera¬ 
tion,  but  merely  such  partial  compensation  as  is  herein 
indicated.  As  a  further  condition,  the  Department 
recommends  that  this  resolution  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not,  in 
any  event,  pay  more  than  one-half  of  the  partial  com¬ 
pensation  therein  provided,  it  being  the  intention  of 
this  act  that  the  remaining  part  of  such  partial  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  borne  by  said  State,  or  by  county  or 
local  authorities  or  by  individuals  or  organizations. 

The  Department  also  believes  that  the  proposed  com¬ 
pensation  rates  applicable  to  citrus  orchards  should  be 
modified.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  that  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  for  other  orchard  fruits,  which 
are  of  relatively  minor  importance,  may  best  be  ef¬ 
fected  under  Department  rules,  without  express  statu¬ 
tory  provision. 

The  several  modifications  recommended  have  been 
embodied  in  the  enclosed  redraft  of  the  resolution,  the 
enactment  of  which  is  recommended.” 
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PREVAILING  PRACTICES  USED  IN  PRODUCING 

PEAS 

Contracts 

The  contract  between  canner  and  grower  is  usually 
made  during  the  winter  months,  although  the  acreage 
for  each  grower  is  often  determined  in  the  preceding 
fall.  It  is  a  practice  of  some  canners  to  contract  that 
size  acreage  which  the  farmer  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  handle  most  satisfactorily. 

Most  contracts  specify  the  stage  of  maturity  in 
which  the  peas  must  be  delivered  to  the  viner,  give  the 
canner  the  authority  to  decide  when  the  peas  shall  be 
harvested,  and  provide  a  lower  price  for  those  peas 
delivered  in  hard  condition,  or  even  give  the  canner 
the  right  to  reject  any  peas  not  delivered  at  the  time 
specified  by  the  canner.  Some  canners  name  the  ap¬ 
proximate  date  when  each  farmer  shall  plant  and  some 
specify  the  use  of  certain  fertilizers.  Under  the  terms 
as  provided  for  in  most  contracts  the  farmer  has  con¬ 
trol  of  the  crop  through  the  preparation  of  the  land  to 
planting,  and  usually  some  voice  in  the  time  and  man¬ 
ner  of  planting,  after  which  the  authority  is  vested  in 
the  canner. 

A  flat  price  per  ton  is  usually  specified  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  although  a  series  of  prices  based  on  grading  has 
been  used.  It  is  often  the  practice  of  the  canner  to 
contract  at  a  certain  rate  per  acre,  usually  $30.00,  and 
furnish  the  seed  and  fertilizer,  the  farmer  furnishing 
the  labor,  land  and  equipment.  In  some  instances  the 
cost  of  the  seed  and  fertilizer  is  guaranteed  by  the 
canner,  regardless  of  the  yield  the  farmer  obtains,  and 
in  some  cases  a  certain  sum  per  acre  is  guaranteed  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  yield.  Some  canners  guarantee  the  cost 
of  the  seed  and  fertilizers,  and  in  addition  the  value  of 
the  peas  up  to  a  certain  sum  per  acre,  usually  $20.00. 
It  is  probable  that  such  terms  are  the  most  attractive 
to  the  farmer. 

Seed 

The  amount  of  seed  sowm  per  acre  varies  from  two 
and  one-half  to  five  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  peas  are 
planted  in  rows  the  amount  varies  from  tw'o  and  one- 
half  to  three  and  one-half  bushels.  When  the  peas  are 
sown  with  a  grain  drill  the  amount  varies  from  three 
and  one-half  to  five  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre.  The 
average  number  of  bushels  of  seed  sown  per  acre  dur¬ 
ing  1926  and  1927  was  4.13  in  Garrett  county,  4.16  in 
the  North  Central  area  and  4.24  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  where  the  highest 
rate  of  seeding  prevails,  there  is  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  counties  in  rate  of  seeding,  the 
greatest  amount  per  acre,  4.65  bushels,  being  used  in 


Talbot  county,  while  the  least  amount,  3.61  bushels  per 
acre,  is  shown  in  Dorchester  county.  The  rate  of  seed¬ 
ing  is  low  in  Caroline  and  Dorchester  counties  because 
of  the  relatively  large  amount  of  planting  done  in  rows, 
which  requires  less  seed  per  acre  than  where  the  seed 
is  sown  with  a  grain  drill. 

TABLE  No.  37 

Yields  Obtained  by  Seeding  Alaska  Peas  at  Different 


Rates  per  Acre  in  1922,  1923  and  1924.* 


Number  of 
Bushels  of  Seed 
Sown  per  Acre 

Pounds  of  Peas  Produced  per  Acre 

1922t 

1923t 

1924§  3-Year  Average 

3 

507 

1,456 

2,556  1,506 

4 

613 

1,672 

2,848  1,711 

5 

436 

1,560 

2,532  1,509 

6 

360 

1,500 

2,444  1,434 

*Unpublished  data  furnished  by  T.  H. 

White,  of  the  Univer- 

sity  of  Maryland  Experiment  Station. 

1600  pounds  of  4-8-4  fertilizer  used  per  acre.  Crop  was  badly 
damaged  by  aphids. 

1400  pounds  of  4-8-4  fertilizer  used  per  acre. 

The  experiments  of  White  (16)  conducted  at  Ridge- 
ly,  Maryland,  indicate  that,  under  the  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  that  section,  seeding  at  the  rate  of  over  four 
bushels  per  acre  does  not  pay.  The  highest  yields  ob¬ 
tained  in  each  of  the  years  1922,  1923  and  1924  were 
from  those  plots  seeded  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per 
acre.  Powell  (12)  in  1898,  discussing  the  production  of 
peas  in  Delaware,  states  that  “The  mistake  is  gener¬ 
ally  made  in  using  too  much,  rather  than  too  little 
seed.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  most  successful  pea 
growers  that  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  bushels  per 
acre  in  the  drill  or  row  system,  and  from  three  to  four 
bushels  per  acre  in  the  broadcast  plan,  will  form  as 
many  plants  as  the  land  can  profitably  develop,  and 
that  a  greater  amount  of  seed  produces  weak  individ¬ 
ual  plants  and  smaller  peas.” 

Sayre  (13)  reports  that  in  New  York  five  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  was  the  most  profitable  for  all  varieties 
except  Horsford,  which  showed  greater  profits  from 
four  bushels. 

The  amount  of  seed  necessary  to  obtain  a  good  stand 
will  depend  upon  the  germinating  qualities  of  the  seed, 
and  with  some  seed  it  may  be  necessary  to  sow  a 
bushel  more  per  acre  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  stand. 
In  addition,  the  practice  of  sowing  the  fertilizer,  espe¬ 
cially  in  large  amounts,  with  the  seed  may  be  the  cause 
of  poorder  germination  and  the  necessity  of  sowing 
larger  amounts  of  seed  per  acre.  It  would  seem  that  a 
percentage  germination  test  of  the  seed  before  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  farmers  would  furnish  some  basis  to 
judge  the  seeding  rate  as  well  as  the  source  for  seed. 

The  seed  is  obtained  by  the  canners  and  furnished 
to  the  farmers  at  a  specified  price  per  bushel,  the  price 
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during  the  three  years,  1925  to  1927,  being  $4.00.  It 
is  not  generally  given  out  to  the  farmer  until  his  land 
is  ready  and  any  seed  inoculation  is  made  by  the 
canner. 

Varieties 

The  Alaska  is  the  principal  variety  of  peas  grown. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  variety,  other  than  test  plantings 
of  some  varieties,  that  is  grown  in  Maryland  except  in 
Garrett  county,  where  several  varieties  of  sweet  wrin¬ 
kled  peas  are  grown.  The  Alaska  variety  constitutes 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  pea  acreage  in  Garrett  county : 
the  remainder  of  the  acreage  being  of  the  varieties  of 
Horsford,  Admiral,  Surprise,  Perfection  and  Success. 
During  the  three  years,  1925  to  1927,  the  sweet  wrin¬ 
kled  varieties  outyielded  the  Alaska  variety,  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  the  sweet  varieties  being  1.25  tons  per 
acre  and  that  of  the  Alaska  variety,  1.03  tons.  The 
average  price  received  per  ton  for  the  sweet  varieties 
was  $58.54,  as  compared  with  $56.57  for  the  Alaska 
variety. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  yield  per  acre  was  greater 
and  the  price  per  ton  higher  for  the  sweet  varieties 
than  for  the  A’aska,  the  average  value  per  acre  for  the 
sweet  varieties  was  $73.30,  as  compared  with  $58.14 
for  the  Alaska  variety.  This  does  not  signify,  how¬ 
ever,  that  growing  the  Alaska  variety  was  unprofit¬ 


able.  It  merely  means  that  the  Alaska  variety  seems 
to  be  less  profitable  than  the  sweet  wrinkled  varieties, 
because  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  peas  in  Gar¬ 
rett  county  was  $47.13,  which  is  $11.01  less  than  the 
average  value  per  acre  of  the  Alaska  pea.  In  addition, 
the  cost  per  acre  of  harvesting  the  Alaska  variety, 
would  be  much  less  than  for  the  other  varieties,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  less  tonnage  of  vines  to  be  handled.  The 
use  of  the  several  varities  makes  it  possible  to  handle 
larger  acreages  and  provides  a  larger  labor  income  for 
the  farmer.  As  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy  in  that 
section,  there  is  a  possibility  that  experience  will  show 
ways  of  increasing  the  yield  of  the  Alaska  pea,  as  the 
yields  of  Alaska  compared  much  more  favorably  with 
those  of  the  other  varieties  in  1927  and  1926  than  in 
1925. 

Preparing  the  Soil 

Fall  plowing  for  peas  is  not  practiced  to  any  extent 
in  any  of  the  areas  studied,  but  is  more  prevalent  in 
the  Eastern  Shore  area  than  in  the  other  areas.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years,  22  farmers  plowed  in  the  fall  and 
243  plowed  in  the  spring.  Harrowing  the  land,  either 
with  a  spring  tooth  or  drag  harrow  is  usually  done  one 
or  two  times,  163  farmers  reporting  that  number  of 
times  and  90  reporting  three  or  four  times.  The  har¬ 
row  is  used  less  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  than  in  the 
other  areas. 


TABLE  No.  38 

Yields  of  Alaska  and  Sweet  Wrinkled  Peas  in  Garrett  County  in  1925,  1926  and  1927. 

Alaska  Variety  Sweet  Wrinkled  Varieties 


Number 

Yield 

Number 

Yield 

of 

Number 

Per 

Price 

Value 

of 

Number 

Per 

Price 

Value 

Farms 

of 

Acre 

Received 

Per 

Farms 

of 

Acre 

Received 

Per 

Year 

Growing 

Acres 

(Tons) 

Per  Ton 

Acre 

Growing 

Acres 

(Tons) 

Per  Ton 

Acre 

1925 . 

.  17 

40 

.60 

$57.72 

$35.52 

21 

103 

1.20 

$59.31 

$71.29 

1926 . 

.  24 

102 

1.13 

56.31 

63.44 

24 

122 

1.29 

61.41 

79.05 

1927 . 

3- Year  Average 

.  26 

115 

1.09 

56.38 

61.23 

24 

128 

1.26 

55.16 

69.44 

and  Total . . 

.  67 

257 

1.03 

56.57 

TABLE 

58.14 

No.  39 

69 

353 

1.25 

58.54 

73.30 

Number  of  Farms  Using  Certain  Practices  in  Preparing  Soil  for  Peas — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 


Rolling  or 

Time  of  Plowing  Harrowing  Disking  Cultipacking  Planking 


Area 

^  a  s 

H  o.S 

Spring 

Fall 

Spring 
and  Fa 

None 

1  or  2 
Times 

3  or  4 
Times 

Over  4 
Times 

None 

1  or  2 
Times 

Over  2 
Times 

None 

1  or  2 
Times 

None 

1  or  2 
Times 

Over  2 

1  Times 

1925 

Garrett  County  . 

.  21 

20 

Number  of  Farms  Reporting 

1  2  12  7 

9 

12 

13 

8 

7 

14 

North  Central  . 

.  11 

9 

2 

6 

3 

1 

7 

2 

1 

9 

2 

2 

8 

1 

Eastern  Shore  . 

.  10 

6 

4 

7 

3 

1 

7 

4 

9 

1 

2 

7 

1 

Total . 

.  42 

35 

6 

1 

2 

25 

13 

2 

23 

18 

1 

31 

11 

11 

29 

2 

1926 

Garrett  County  . 

.  24 

22 

2 

3 

10 

11 

13 

9 

2 

13 

11 

8 

15 

1 

North  Central  . 

.  27 

18 

6 

3 

1 

8 

17 

1 

22 

5 

25 

2 

2 

24 

1 

Eastern  Shore  . 

.  54 

54 

6 

32 

14 

2 

26 

26 

2 

50 

4 

15 

35 

4 

Total . 

.  105 

94 

6 

5 

10 

50 

42 

3 

61 

40 

4 

88 

17 

25 

74 

6 

1927 

Garrett  County  . 

.  26 

26 

17 

9 

8 

16 

2 

19 

7 

7 

19 

North  Central  . 

.  19 

18 

1 

3 

6 

10 

13 

4 

2 

18 

1 

1 

17 

1 

Eastern  Shore  . 

.  86 

70 

9 

7 

5 

66 

16 

46 

39 

1 

78 

8 

23 

61 

2 

Total . 

.  131 

114 

10 

7 

8 

88 

35 

67 

59 

5 

115 

16 

31 

97 

3 

3- Year  Total  . . 

.  278 

243 

22 

13 

20 

163 

90 

5 

151 

117 

10 

234 

44 

67 

200 

11 

18 
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Disking  is  not  a  general  practice,  as  it  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  availability  of  tractor  power.  There 
were  151  farmers  who  did  no  disking  and  117  who 
disked  one  or  two  times.  More  disking  is  done  in  Gar¬ 
rett  county  than  in  the  other  areas,  because  of  the  use 
of  tractors  in  speeding  up  operations  where  such  a 
short  season  prevails.  The  cultipacker  is  not  common¬ 
ly  used,  only  44  farmers  using  it,  as  compared  with 
234  who  did  not ;  and  when  it  is  used  it  is  generally  as 
a  substitute  for  rolling. 

Rolling  or  planking  the  land,  is  a  general  practice, 
200  farmers  using  the  roller  or  plank  one  or  two  times, 
while  67  did  no  rolling  (and  most  of  those  used  the 
cultipacker) .  It  is  commonly  conceded  that  rolling  gives 
a  firmer  and  smoother  seed  bed,  thus  providing  better 
conditions  for  seed  germination  and  harvesting,  and 
for  this  reason  rolling  before  and  after  planting  is 
commonly  practiced.  When  the  tractor  is  used  it  is  a 
saving  of  labor  to  attach  the  roller  behind  the  disk  or 
harrow’. 

Fertilizer 

The  application  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  peas  is 
quite  universal.  Approximately  96  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  applied  fertilizer  to  peas  during  the  three 
years,  1925  to  1927.  The  smallest  amount  of  fertilizer 
per  acre,  224  pounds,  was  applied  in  Garrett  county, 
and  the  largest  amount,  489  pounds,  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area.  However,  as  only  60  per  cent  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  in  the  North  Central  and  Eastern  Shore 
areas  was  charged  to  the  peas,  because  of  the  benefit 
obtained  from  the  fertilizer  by  the  crop  immediately 
following  peas,  the  amounts  per  acre  charged  to  the 
peas  in  the  three  areas  are  nearly  the  same.  In  Gar¬ 
rett  county  the  amount  charged  to  peas  was  220 
pounds  per  acre,  in  the  North  Central  area,  233  pounds 
and  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  269  pounds. 

During  the  three  years  there  were  33  different 
analyses  of  fertilizer  used  on  peas.  The  most  popular 
fertilizer  was  a  2-8-5  analysis,  it  being  used  on  20  per 
cent  of  the  farms.  The  4-8-4  was  next  in  importance 
and  was  used  on  19  per  cent  of  the  farms.  The  third  in 
popularity  was  a  combination  of  two  fertilizers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  analysis,  which  were  either  mixed  and  applied 
together,  or  were  applied  separately.  The  use  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  as  a  top  dressing,  after  another  fertilizer 
had  been  applied  at  seeding  time,  was  quite  common. 

Whether  or  not  the  fertilizer  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  together  is  a  question  of  controversy.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  unsafe  by  some,  who  say  that  the  direct  con¬ 
tact  of  the  fertilizer  wdll  injure  seed  germination  and 
growth,  while  others  consider  it  to  be  beneficial  to 
growth,  as  well  as  economy  in  production.  The  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  the  amount  which  is  sown  per  acre 
wdll,  in  most  years,  determine  whether  or  not  the  seed 
and  fertilizer  should  be  sown  together.  In  Garrett 
county  where  applications  rarely  exceed  300  pounds 


per  acre  there  is  apparently  no  injurious  effect  result¬ 
ing  from  sowing  the  fertilizer  and  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  As  a  consequence  it  is  the  most  common  practice 
in  that  county. 

TABLE  No.  41 

Analyses  of  Fertilizer  Used  and  Number  of  Farms  Using  Each 
Kind  on  Peas— 1925,  1926  and  1927. 

Number  of  Farms  Using  Each  Kind 


of  Fertilizer 

Analyses  of  Three-Year 

Fertilizer  1925  1926  1927  Total 

2— 8—5  .  4  25  27  56 

4 —  8—4  .  3  18  31  52 

Combination’"  .  10  15  15  40 

3 —  8 — 5  .  5  11  3  19 

5— 8—5  .  3  6  8  17 

3—8—3  .  1  1  15  17 

No  fertilizer  .  ’  1  4  6  11 

2—12—2  .  6  4  ....  10 

Unknown  .  3  6  ....  9 

2—8—10  .  ....  6  6 

0—16—12  .  13  4 

5—7—5  .  2  2  4 

2— 8—6  .  2  2  4 

1— 8—3  .  2  13 

0—16—0  .  2  ....  1  3 

3— 10—6  .  1  ....  1  2 

2— 10—4  .  1  1  2 

0—12—5  .  112 

3— 10—3  .  1  ....  1 

2—8—16  .  1  ....  1 

3— 8—7  .  1  ....  1 

1— 9—3  .  1  ....  1 

2— 6—4  .  1  ....  1 

4— 16—4  .  1  ....  ....  1 

1—8—4  .  1  ....  1 

1— 9—6  .  1  ....  ....  1 

3— 8—6  .  ....  1  1 

4— 8—6  .  1  ....  ....  1 

2— 10—6  .  ....  1  1 

3—12—10  .  ....  1  1 

2—16—8  .  ....  1  1 

3— 16—5  .  1  1 

1—10—6  .  ....  1  1 

5— 7—6  .  ....  1  1 

4— 8—10  .  ....  1  1 

Total  .  42  105  131  278 


■"Two  or  more  kinds  of  fertilizer  mixed  or  applied  separately. 

In  the  North  Central  and  Eastern  Shore  areas,  where 
applications  of  fertilizer  may  be  as  high  as  800  pounds 
per  acre,  the  sowings  of  fertilizer  and  peas  together 
becomes  more  questionable  as  a  general  practice,  espe¬ 
cially  so  on  the  sandy  types  of  soil  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area.  In  the  North  Central  area  37  farms  sowed 
the  fertilizer  and  peas  together  and  19  sowed  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  before  the  peas,  but  when  they  were  sown  to¬ 
gether  the  amount  of  fertilizer  was  usually  500  pounds 
or  less.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  area  most  of  the  farmers 
sow  the  fertilizer  before  sowing  the  peas,  130  using 
this  practice  and  11  sowing  the  fertilizer  with  the  peas. 
It  seems  logical  to  believe  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 


TABLE  No.  40 


Fertilizer  Applied  to  Peas — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 

Average  Amount  Applied  per  Acre  (Pounds)  Average  Amount  Charged 

Per  Acre  of  Total  Pea 


On  Pea 

Land  on 

Which 

Fertilizer  Was 

Used 

North 

Eastern 

Garrett 

Central 

Shore 

County 

Area 

Area 

1925 . 

.  240 

384 

462 

1926 . 

.  217 

377 

490 

1927 . 

.  223 

409 

493 

3- Year  Average . 

.  224 

388 

489 

On  Total  Pea  Acreage  Acreage  Included  in 

Included  in  Survey  Survey  (Pounds) 


North 

Eastern 

North 

Eastern 

Garrett 

Central 

Shore 

Garrett 

Central 

Shore 

County 

Area 

Area 

County 

Area 

Area 

223 

384 

462 

223 

230 

277 

214 

378 

412 

214 

227 

247 

223 

409 

475 

223 

246 

285 

220 

388 

448 

220 

233 

269 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  hy  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  fiiven. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  hyall  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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amount  of  fertilizer  per  acre  that  can  be  sown  safely 
and  advantageously  with  the  seed.  It  is  probably  true 
that,  under  conditions  existing  in  the  North  Central 
area  and  in  Garrett  county,  an  application  of  400 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  in  the  North  Central  area 
and  300  pounds  in  Garrett  county  may  be  sown  with 
the  seed  peas,  although  even  this  practice  may  injure 
germination  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  sow  more  seed  per  acre  to  get  the  proper  stand. 

In  1926  and  1927  it  was  found  that  a  few  farmers 
were  sowing  the  inoculated  seed  and  fertilizer  at  one 
operation.  This  is  a  practice  not  to  be  encouraged  un¬ 
til  some  investigation  is  made  as  to  the  effect  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  legume  bacteria  with  which  the  seed  is 
inoculated. 

Manure 

Manure  was  applied  to  peas  on  57  per  cent  of  the 
farms  in  1925,  61  per  cent  in  1926,  and  59  per  cent  in 
1927.  Most  farmers  recognize  the  value  of  manure  in 
the  production  of  peas  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  more  often  on  land  that  is  planted  to  peas  from 
two  to  four  years  in  a  rotation  than  on  land  on  which 
peas  do  not  appear  in  the  rotation. 

The  rate  of  application  of  manure  to  peas  during  the 
years  1925,  1926  and  1927  was  9.47  tons  per  acre  in 
Garrett  county,  8.2  tons  in  the  North  Central  area 
and  9.11  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area.  The  amount 
charged  per  acre  of  peas  grown  was  2.71  tons  in  Gar¬ 
rett  county,  1.65  tons  in  the  North  Central  area  and 
1.71  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area.  The  greater 
amount  in  Garrett  county,  as  compared  with  the  other 
areas,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  peas  come  more  often  in 
the  rotation  and  manure  is  applied  at  closer  intervals 
on  the  land. 

In  1926  there  were  55  farmers  who  plowed  the  ma¬ 
nure  under  and  9  who  top  dressed  and  harrowed  it.  In 
1927,  64  plowed  it  under  and  13  top  dressed  it.  There 
are  many  who  consider  the  application  of  manure  one 
year  ahead  the  better  practice,  in  so  far  as  the  benefit 
to  peas  is  concerned.  Jones  and  Gardner  (6)  in  their 
survey  of  the  canning  peas  in  Maine,  report  that  best 
results  from  manure* were  secured  where  the  land 
planted  to  peas  was  well  manured  the  previous  season. 
Some  growers  are  of  the  opinion  that  top  dressing  with 
manure  may  cause  considerable  weed  trouble. 

Lime 

Lime  was  applied  to  peas  on  40  per  cent  of  the  farms 
in  1925,  30  per  cent  in  1926,  and  27  per  cent  in  1927. 
Farmers  in  general  consider  lime  an  essential  in  the 
production  of  peas,  especially  on  the  heavy  or  glade 
roils.  The  use  of  lime  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
is  important,  because  the  bacteria  already  in  the  soil, 
or  provided  by  seed  inoculation,  will  not  grow  in  acid 
soils  and  there  is  also  evidence  that  seed  inoculation 
will  increase  the  yield  of  peas.  The  kind  of  lime  ap¬ 
plied  varies  largely  with  the  proximity  to  the  natural 
source  of  lime. 

When  lime  was  applied  to  peas  the  rates  were  1,231 
pounds  per  acre  in  Garrett  county,  1,000  pounds  in  the 
North  Central  area  and  1,135  pounds  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area.  The  use  of  lime  was  more  general  in  Gar¬ 
rett  county  than  in  the  other  areas,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  amount  charged  per  acre  of  peas 
surveyed  was  242  pounds,  as  compared  with  109 
pounds  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  and  82  pounds  in  the 
North  Central  area. 

'  Continued  Next  Week. 


LABELING  OF  CANNED  MIXED  VEGETABLES 
(From  the  Information  Letter,  of  Washington,  D.  C.) 

IN  the  Information  Letter  for  July  13,  page  1581, 
was  given  the  text  of  a  notice  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  reference  to  the  labeling  of  canned 
mixed  vegetables.  Some  canners  of  this  product  have 
pointed  out  to  the  Department  that  a  more  exact  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  meaning  of  this  decision  is  desir¬ 
able.  For  instance,  the  notice  states  that  “the  use  of 
a  vignette  on  a  label  depicting  vegetables  not  present  in 
the  can  in  substantial  amounts  is  improper,  as  is  also 
a  vignette  which  fails  to  display  all  vegetables  present.” 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  state  just  what  is  meant 
by  a  “substantial  amount.”  A  certain  percentage 
might  be  regarded  as  substantial  with  some  vegetables 
and  not  with  others.  Those  canners  who  have  made 
representations  to  the  Department  have  requested  a 
definition  of  the  ideas  of  the  Department  which  will 
enable  them  to  comply  with  those  ideas  as  exactly  as 
possible  in  labeling  their  mixed  vegetables.  In  order 
that  other  canners  of  this  product  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard,  officers  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  In¬ 
secticide  Administration  will  be  ready  to  consult  with 
canners  of  mixed  vegetables  who  may  desire  to  be 
heard  on  Thursday,  August  15,  at  2  o’clock. 

The  conference  will  be  in  the  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  at  216  Thirteenth  street,  S.  W.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  that  may 
be  offered  that  may  assist  them  in  formulating  a  fur¬ 
ther  statement  regarding  this  matter.  The  Department 
desires  it  understood  that  this  conference  is  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  a  more  exact  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  notice  mentioned  above.  No  other 
phase  of  the  question  should  be  discussed.  Questions 
relating  to  the  use  of  labels  already  on  hand  should  be 
taken  up  separately  by  individual  canners  and  jobbers. 

The  Department  especially  desires  it  understood  that 
no  suggestion  of  the  recall  of  the  notice  referred  to,  or 
of  a  change  in  its  principles,  will  be  entertained. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CANNED  OYSTERS  IN  1928-29 


A  PRELIMINARY  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
on  the  production  of  canned  oysters  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1928-29  season  shows  a  pack  of 
520,633  standard  cases,  valued  at  $2,781,372.  This 
pack  is  computed  from  complete  returns  of  the  canners 
who  operated  during  the  fall  and  winter  period  of  1928 
(September  to  December,  inclusive)  and  returns  from 
all  but  four  canners  w’ho  operated  during  the  winter 
and  spring  period  of  1929  (January  to  May,  inclusive). 
These  statistics  are  believed  to  be  approximately  98  per 
cent  complete.  There  were  63  plants  actively  engaged 
in  canning  oysters  during  the  past  season. 

The  pack  of  the  1927-28  season  amounted  to  499,160 
standard  cases,  valued  at  $2,733,115,  which  was  esti¬ 
mated  as  representing  90  per  cent  of  the  total  pack. 
Based  on  the  estimated  total  production,  the  pack  for 
the  past  season  decreased  4  per  cent  in  amount  and  7 
per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with  the  pack  and  its 
value  for  the  previous  season. 
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References; 

CITY  STATB  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0!tl7 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 


S.  Mespcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicasro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


— Since  1913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllWllllllllMlllllffiHIIIIIIIIIM  . . 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner. Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com¬ 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 


Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be. 


Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  Prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


COUMIAU  BOV  COPYRIOHTBD 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  loill  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


Recently  we  suggested  that  a  canner  wishing  to  help 
his  dealers  sell  more  of  his  pack  prepare  a  leaflet  telling 
briefly  about  his  plant,  his  policies,  etc.  A  Maine  can¬ 
ner  writes: 

“I  have  been  furnishing  my  dealers  for  years  with 
recipe  folders.  They  seem  to  have  done  a  good  job.  Now 
I  want  to  add  something  to  these  helps  I  have  been  sup¬ 
plying.  What  do  you  think  I  should  furnish  next?” 

The  use  of  dealers’  helps  seems  to  follow  well-defined 
cycles.  This  year  store  hangers  will  be  put  out  by 
many  food  packers.  Next  year  they  will  all  seem  to  be 
furnishing  their  dealers  with  window  trims.  Next  will 
follow  a  deluge  of  recipe  books  or  recipe  leaflets. 

If  one  cannot  follow  the  style,  and  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  do  so,  you  can  at  least  be  safe  and  sound  in 
your  distribution  of  advertising  material.  After  you 
have  told  the  story  of  your  product,  where  it  is  made 
and  how'  it  can  best  be  used,  the  next  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tell  the  con¬ 
sumer,  in  an  inexpensive  manner,  that  your  product  is 
on  sale  in  the  particular  store  in  which  she  finds  herself 
at  the  moment. 

Store  hangers  will  do  this  in  fine  fashion,  and  your 
pocketbook  will  not  be  unduly  flattened  in  the  doing. 

Probably  the  local  printer  can  handle  this  job,  too. 
Surely  he  can  if  you  are  not  anxious  to  go  at  once  into 
an  elaborate  and  costly  distribution  of  cut-out  store 
hangers  in  several  colors. 

Determine  first  the  size  of  hanger  you  will  use.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  size  to  use  at  first  will  be  one  that  will  fit 
nicely  into  the  top  of  a  No.  2  can,  two-dozen  shipping 
container.  Call  your  printer,  tell  him  what  you  have 
in  mind,  the  size  of  hanger  you  wish  to  buy,  and  let  him 
help  you  with  his  ideas. 

Buy  in  small  quantities,  printed  on  two  sides.  In 
other  articles  I  have  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
small  purchases  of  advertising  material.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  better  to  buy  too  little  of  dealers’ 
helps  than  it  is  to  buy  too  much. 

Print  the  hanger  on  both  sides  in  order  that  the  re¬ 
tail  dealer  will  not  be  tempted  to  use  one  side  of  your 
hanger  as  a  price  bulletin.  In  preparing  copy  for  the 
hanger,  follow  the  circus  poster  or  bill  board  style. 

Tell  everyone  seeing  it  to  buy  your  product ;  identify 
on  the  hanger  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  if  possible 
give  them  a  good  reason  why  they  should  buy  it. 

Of  course,  you  will  identify  your  goods  by  showing  a 
cut  of  the  label  or  can. 

The  slogan  of  our  National  Association  is  a  good  one 
to  use  as  a  reason  w'hy  one  should  pay  out  good  money 
for  your  pack.  “If  it’s  canned,  it’s  fresh.”  Have  the 
hangers  punched  and  strong;  that  is,  see  that  the 
printer  punches  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  each  one  and 
that  he  ties  a  loop  of  string  in  the  hole.  Then  your 
dealer  will  be  able  to  use  the  hanger  without  tacking 


or  pasting  it  up.  Make  it  easy  for  him  to  use  and  more 
of  the  advertising  material  you  supply  him  will  be  used. 

A  Wisconsin  pea  canner  says: 

“Last  year  I  saw  some  peas  put  up  in  enamel-lined 
cans.  I  understand  that  some  wholesale  grocers  have 
bought  all  their  peas  this  year  in  enamel-lined  tins.  I 
think  the  reasons  advanced  by  buyers  wishing  to  buy  peas 
packed  this  way  are  not  sound,  as  some  of  them  say  that 
the  reason  they  want  them  is  because  the  peas  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  tin.  Do  you  think  the  sale  of 
peas  packed  in  enamel-lined  tins  will  increase  to  a  point 
where  a  majority,  or  even  half,  of  the  trade  will  prefer 
peas  put  up  this  way?” 

Brother,  you  are  probably  right  in  feeling  that  many 
buyers  are  not  honestly  convinced  that  peas  packed  in 
enamel-lined  tins  are  any  better  or  more  wholesome 
than  those  put  up  as  you  and  I  have  seen  them  put  up 
for  years,  but  you  and  I  are  not  the  court  of  last  resort 
in  the  matter.  The  great  American  housewife  is  the 
one  to  have  the  last  say  in  this  matter,  and  you  are  cer¬ 
tainly  going  to  listen  to  an  ever-increasing  demand 
from  her  for  peas  in  enamel-lined  tins. 

Never  mind  if  you  do  feel  that  packing  them  this  way 
is  all  nonsense.  Your  aim  in  business  is  to  pack  and 
sell  all  the  quality  canned  foods  you  can  market  at  a 
profit.  You  must  agree  wdth  me  that  a  can  of  peas 
packed  in  an  enamel-lined  tin  presents  a  more  appetiz¬ 
ing  api^arance  when  opened  than  does  a  can  packed  in 
an  ordinary  plain  tin,  more  or  less  blackened  by  the 
natural  process  of  canning. 

You  may  be  like  many  “he”  men  who  do  not  enjoy 
eating  a  dainty  luncheon,  seated  on  a  spindly  legged 
chair  in  a  wayside  tea  room  decorated  in  the  latest 
modernistic  style.  You  enjoy  even  less,  however,  eat¬ 
ing  a  meal  in  a  poorly  lighted,  loud  smelling,  noisy 
lunchroom,  seated  on  a  high  stool.  Just  as  your  sur¬ 
roundings  while  eating  add  to  or  detract  from  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  your  meal,  so  does  the  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  opened  can  of  peas  add  to  its  desirability  in 
the  eyes  of  the  housewife.  She  may  not  even  realize 
that  arguments  are  advanced  as  to  why  peas  packed  in 
this  manner  are  better  than  those  packed  in  a  plain  tin, 
but  she  will  quickly  decide  that  she  likes  their  looks, 
and  that’s  that. 

Certainly,  if  you  are  packing  quality  peas — and  what 
packer  today  does  not  try  to  pack  all  he  can  in  the  fancy 
grades — you  will  want  to  consider  carefully  the  influ¬ 
ence  the  use  of  enamel-lined  tins  next  year  may  have 
on  the  increased  sale  of  your  pack. 

Do  not  forget  that,  as  you  say,  even  now  some  whole¬ 
salers  are  buying  nothing  but  peas  packed  in  enamel- 
lined  tins.  There  is  no  telling  how  far  the  idea  will 
spread  by  next  spring. 

You  may  decide  to  stick  to  the  plain  tins  another 
year,  have  a  splendid  pack  with  a  large  surplus,  and 
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then  find  you  cannot  dispose  of  it  to  old  customers  for 
your  surplus  because  it  is  not  packed  in  enamel-lined 
tins.  Let’s  welcome  this  growing  trend  toward  en¬ 
amel-lined  tins  for  peas  as  another  indication  of  the 
completeness  with  which  the  average  homemaker  of  to¬ 
day  believes  in  the  high  standards  that  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  all  times  by  the  biggest  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today.  If  you  sell  a  large  part  of  your  pack  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery,  and  your  buyers  do  not  insist  on  the  en¬ 
amel-lined  tins,  you  will  be  safe  enough  in  selling  them 
only  what  they  want,  but  you  may  be  out  in  the  cold  as 
far  as  your  surplus  is  concerned.  It’s  a  safe  bet  that 
you  will  be  among  those  who  are  doing  what  they  can 
toward  maintaining  high  standard  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods  if  you  decide  now  to  pack  all  your 
peas  next  year  in  enamel-lined  tins. 

U.  S.  CANNING  CROP  FORECAST 


ON  the  basis  of  condition  on  August  1,  the  Division 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  forecasts  the 
production  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  at 
1,272,000  tons,  as  compared  with  a  yield  of  964,600 
tons  in  1928.  Sweet  corn  production  is  forecast  at 
696,700  tons,  as  compared  with  a  yield  of  536,400  tons 
in  1928.  Snap  bean  production  is  estimated  at  83,800 
tons  in  1928.  The  following  tables  show  the  acreage 
and  yield  in  1928  and  the  estimated  acreage  and  fore¬ 
cast  of  production  for  1929.  The  forecasts  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  change  according  to  developments 
after  August  1. 

Tomatoes 

Acreage  Production 


Estimated 

Forecast 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

States 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York . 

.  11,170 

12,290 

65,900 

78,700 

New  Jersey.... 

,.  33,000 

33,000 

118,800 

168.300 

Pennsylvania.. 

..  3,600 

3,780 

13,000 

14,700 

Ohio  . 

,.  10,400 

11,440 

60,300 

65,200 

Indiana  . 

.  49,870 

59,840 

149,600 

215,400 

Illinois  . 

..  5,130 

5,440 

17,400 

21,200 

Michigan  . 

..  1,660 

1,990 

9,600 

10,700 

Iowa  . . 

..  4,810 

4,670 

16,800 

16,300 

Missouri  . 

..  18,700 

20,940 

33,700 

*  46,100 

Delaware  . 

..  13,500 

12,820 

32,400 

59,000 

Maryland  . 

..  23,910 

27,500 

66,900 

118,200 

Virginia  . 

..  6,000 

6,840 

14,400 

26,000 

Kentucky  . 

..  5,500 

6,820 

11,600 

25,200 

Tennessee  . 

..  10,220 

9,200 

18,400 

25,800 

Arkansas  . 

..  19,600 

22,540 

43,100 

58,400 

Colorado  . 

..  1,600 

1,920 

11,800 

12,700 

Utah  . 

..  5,650 

6,720 

65,500 

64,400 

California . 

..  25,790 

32,750 

201,200 

232,500 

Other  states.. 

..  4,070 

4,480 

14,200 

15,200 

U.  S.  total.. 

..254,180 

285,040 

964,600 

1,272,000 

Sweet  Corn 


Maine . 

10,770 

15,530 

30,200 

43,500 

New  Hampshire 

1,110 

1,420 

2,600 

3,100 

Vermont . 

1,940 

2,490 

4,700 

5,000 

New  York . 

27,000 

25,920 

32,400 

54,400 

Pennsylvania... 

3,640 

3,970 

3,600 

5,600 

Ohio  . 

27,910 

27,350 

36,300 

54,700 

Indiana  . 

27,390 

27,390 

38,300 

46,600 

Illinois  . 

54,880 

58,720 

120,700 

135,100 

Michigan  . 

8,930 

8,220 

16,100 

16,400 

Wisconsin  . 

14,780 

14,780 

29,600 

28,100 

Minnesota  . 

25,340 

35,220 

63,400 

77,500 

Iowa  . 

39,860 

43,450 

91,700 

117,300 

Nebraska  . 

5,470 

5,740 

9,800 

14,400 

Delaware  . 

4,060 

3,900 

7,300 

9,400 

Maryland  . 

30,800 

33,880 

37,000 

74,500 

Other  states.... 

5,300 

6,150 

12,700 

11,100 

U.  S.  total....289,180 

314,130 

536,400 

696,700 

Snap  Beans 

Maine  . 

970 

1,600 

2,300 

3,800 

New  York . 

6,840 

8,140 

10,900 

16,300 

Pennsylvania... 

1,060 

1,270 

2,200 

1,800 

Indiana . 

1,800 

2,320 

3,200 

4,200 

Michigan  . 

2,950 

3,840 

4,400 

5,000 

Wisconsin  . 

4,600 

5,750 

7,400 

8,000 

Delaware  . 

670 

670 

900 

900 

Maryland  . 

4,360 

5,450 

6,500 

7,100 

South  Carolina 

700 

820 

1,500 

1,300 

Tennessee  . 

1,220 

1,220 

1,800 

2,000 

Mississippi  . 

1,690 

1,860 

2,900 

1,900 

Arkansas  . 

1,790 

2,240 

2,000 

3,800 

Louisiana  . 

3,040 

2.280 

2,100 

4,600 

Colorado  . 

1,600 

2,430 

3,400 

5,300 

Utah  . 

1,020 

1,560 

2,400 

3,700 

Washington  .... 

700 

1,050 

2,400 

3,400 

Oregon  . 

650 

980 

2,500 

3,500 

California  . 

480 

700 

2,200 

2,900 

Other  states.... 

3,010 

3,310 

4,200 

4,300 

U.  S.  total.... 

39,150 

47,490 

65,200 

83,800 

Condition  of  Cabbage  and  Cucumbers 


Cabbage  for  kraut  Cucumbers  for  pickles 


Au.  1 

Jul.  15 

Au.  1 

Au.  1 

Jul.  15 

Au.  1 

1929 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1929 

1928 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

New  York . 

..  82 

87 

72 

70 

*75 

78 

N.  Atlantic 

82 

87 

72 

70 

75 

78 

Ohio  . 

.  80 

82 

91 

*81 

*85 

88 

Indiana  . 

.*85 

* 

95 

*72 

*90 

86 

Illinois  . 

.  85 

90 

95 

85 

*83 

80 

Michigan  . 

.  83 

88 

94 

82 

84 

78 

Wisconsin  . 

87 

88 

79 

72 

82 

84 

Minnesota  . 

.  81 

88 

89 

*70 

*74 

86 

Iowa . 

* 

* 

88 

Missouri  . 

*60 

*75 

83 

N.  Central.. 

.  83 

86 

89 

77 

84 

82 

Colorado  . 

.  83 

*80 

90 

*60 

*80 

87 

Washington  .. 

* 

* 

85 

*80 

*75 

75 

California  . 

86 

89 

80 

Far  Western  83 

80 

88 

75 

84 

82 

Other  states.. 

..  74 

85 

90 

77 

85 

77 

U.  S.  average. 

..  81 

86 

84 

76 

84 

81 

*No  reports  or  based  on  partial  reports. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


Fur  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres- 
'  sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer,  s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 4  Temperature  Regulators  for  Retorts; 
tanks  of  different  sizes;  engines,  feed  pumps,  inject¬ 
ors,  motors,  dynamo,  shafting,  pulleys.  Hangers. 
Hutchinson  tomato  filler;  2  Peerless  Huskers;  2  model 
M  cutters;  1  M  &  S  4  pocket  filler;  Spiral  corn  con¬ 
veyor.  Complete  apple  equipment  hand  and  power 
operated;  adding  machine;  watchman’s  clock. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  —Peeling  Table  for  tomatoes.  One  40  Peeler 
Jeffrey  Table,  splendid  condition  complete  with  all 
parts.  A  real  bargain.  Table  now  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Address  Box  A-1693  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper  for 
balance  of  1929  season.  Will  rent  or  buy. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Either  Ferguson  or  standard  completely 
automatic  Top  and  Bottom  Sealer. 

Address  Box  A-1692  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  10  cans. 

The  Lodi  Canning  Co.,  Lodi,  Wis. 


Fop  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Cannery  already  to  operate. 
Two  line  plant,  capacity  50,000  cases  packing  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Equipped  with  car  of  coal 
on  hand.  Reason  for  renting  or  selling,  poor  health. 
Apply  promptly  to 

Harrington  Packing  Co.,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Canning  factory  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  famous  Western  New  York  fruit  belt 
fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  be  converted  into  an 
apple  sauce  plant  with  little  expense.  Electric 
power;  abundant  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage. 
For  further  particulars,  address, 

Estate  of  John  Ward,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

AN  OPPORTUNITY— Will  finance  responsible  party, 
having  some  capital  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
canning  business,  in  the  operation  of  a  cannery  at 
Woodbine,  Carroll,  Co.,  Md.  equipped  to  handle  Peas, 
Beans,  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  Cannery,  warehouse 
and  flour  mill  of  brick  construction.  Act  at  once. 
Get  full  particulars  from 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED— Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shorewood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

WANTED — Chemist  familiar  with  Tomato  Puree,  Catsup,  Soup, 
etc.  Also  a  first  class  Cook  who  is  familiar  with  making  Catsup 
and  a  full  line  of  soups.  Year  round  positions.  Address  with 
references,  stating  age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1682  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  — Foreman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  w  th  canning 
vegetables,  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit.  Must  be  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  capable  of  running  production  end  of  factory. 

S.  S.  Goffin,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

WANTED— Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1695  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED— Leading  manufacturer  of  Vinegar  and  Canned 
Apples  has  an  opening  for  man  with  experience  along  this  line  to 
start  as  Assistant  Factory  Manager  and  to  lead  to  Factory 

Manager.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1685  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Competent  man  thoroughly  experienced  in  packing 
Spaghetti  and  Soups. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 
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HELP  WANTED— Large  corporation  has  opening  for  Chemist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  manfacture  of  Cider  Vinegar,  Canned  Apples 
and  otherApple  products.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modern  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1691  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  (WANTED— Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


%v-.'  '  ■ 

^•0^.  TTASTRow 
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Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  w’e 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sew’ell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Writt  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hampen  netl  when  emnty  ciatea 
won’t. 

— Fruiu  and  vesdablet  carry  better 
in  hampen. 

—  Hampen  speed  up  field  work. 


SWING’S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Giva  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 

Send  us  an  Inquiry. 

RIDGELY,  MD. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

BEO.W.  ZASTROW 
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SWING  BROTHERS 


GAM  SB'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Have  you  tried  putting  recipes 
on  your  labels?  Help  the  house¬ 
wife  to  enjoy  your  product. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

Z/  i  fho^aphers 

GAMSE  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Safety 


is  the  time  to  make  sure  that 
^  ^your  fire  insurance  is  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  rapidly  increasing  values. 

You  have  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  hy  fire. 

Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  cover  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 

You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  60c  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

1 55  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


f  Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  (ollowina 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2^  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINiaS  OP  fIN  riATt 


HACK  laoN 


MtTAi  SIGNS 


CAIVANI/CO 
oisriAV  iiAfva 
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50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 


(  Thoe.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Buyers. 
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BALTIMORE 

CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE 

YEAR  1929-1930 

President, 

OFFICERS 

Harry  Imwold 

Vice-President, 

Robert  D.  Scheiikel 

Treasurer, 

T.eander  Langrall 

Secretary, 

Hampton  Steele 

Executive,  . 

COMMITTEES 

Arbitration . 

Benjamin  Hamburger,  C.  .T. 
Sohenkel,  J.  O.  Langrall,  W. 

E.  Lamble,  R.  E.  Roberts, 
Harry  Imwold. 

Commerce, . 

Hampton  Steele,  C.  J.  Schenkel, 

D.  ri.  Stevenson,  Herbert  C. 
Roberts. 

Legislation . 

.1.  Newman  Numsen,  Howard 

E.  Jones,  Jos.  J.  Aidt,  R.  H. 
Cooper. 

. C.  Burnet  Torsch  (Chairman), 

Claims,  . 

Albert  T.  Myer  ,  (Seo.  T. 
Phillips,  J.  Allen  Killian, 
Thomas  L.  North,  E.  V.  Stock- 
ham,  Jos.  W.  Shriver. 

Brokers . 

Eugene  Thomas,  C.  B.  Torsch, 

H.  H.  Mahool,  Christopher 
Grecht. 

Agriculture . 

Herbert  C.  Roberts,  J.  A.  Kil¬ 
lian,  Henry  Fleming,  M.  Ray¬ 
mond  Roberts,  Herbert  Hamp¬ 
ton. 

. F.  A.  Torsch  (Chairman),  Wm. 

Hospitality,  . 

Silver,  Jos.  N.  Shriver,  E.  E. 
Langrall,  A.  W.  Feeser,  E.  V. 
Stockham. 

Herman  Gamse,  John  May, 
Robert  A.  Rouse,  Jas.  F.  Cole, 
Herbert  C.  Randall,  H.  W. 
Krebs,  Carl  Cooling,  Richard 
Dorsey,  George  C.  Sauter, 
Henry  Doeller,  Jr.,  E.  Everett 
Gibbs. 

C.  John  Beeuwkes. 

Chemist,  . 

Leroy  Strasburger. 

Publicity, . 

.  .  ..A.  I.  Judge,  C.  G.  Summers.  Jr. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 


5fh  Edition 


386  Pages 


Price  $10.00 


PubUshmi  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flKvrea  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  h 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . - . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^4 . - 

Medium,  No.  2% . - 

Small,  No.  2V4 .  “••••' 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No|  1  sq . - 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  S.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain.  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oi . . . 80 

No.  2  . . 1-00 

No.  2%  .  1-50 

No.  10  .  6.00 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Green.  No.  10 .  5.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.35 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  5.00 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2,  Small  Green .  1.85 

No.  10  .  10.00 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  0.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 - 90 

BEETS* 

Baby,  Na  2 . 

8-15,  No.  2 .  1.30 

15-20,  No.  3 .  1.70 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Cut.  No.  10 .  4.50 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.50 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.50 

Standard  Diced,  8  oz .  1.10 

Diced.  No.  10 .  4.75 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2................~..  ...... 

F.  O.  B.  Co . - . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.05 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.50 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.65 

Fancy,  No.  Z.« . 1.06 

No.  10  . 6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  10  . . .  V  .iO 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.00 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .70 

Petit  Poia . 80 

Fancy  Petit  Poia,  No.  1„ . . . . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.26  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.50 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2»^  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  ..., 

F.  O.  B.  Co 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co., 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co 
No.  2%  ... 

F.  O.  B.  Co 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . . 


Cnnned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  IP . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Maryland,  No.  3 . . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2V^......_ . 

Fancy,  No.  2^ . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2  Vi,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2 Vi,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3..„ . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  7.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.06 

No.  3  .  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2Vi..  2.80 

Choice  .  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2  V.! .  2.85 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2^^ .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . ” . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.15 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2 Vi .  4.00 

No.  10s  .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

15  oz . 

17  oz. . ;. 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  I's  oz.. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz.  . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 


1.25  1.40 

1.35  1.50 

2.50  2.65 

2.70  2.90 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . ,  .  . 

1.85  1.80 

4  85 

Flat.  No.  Vi . ; . 

Chums,  Tall  . . . . . 

Medium.  Red.  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

.  2.86 

_ _  1.60 

.  2.00 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

...  .  fa  7K 

V4  Oil,  Decorated.... . 

.  fi  76 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

fa.7R 

f4  7K 

.  ta.oo 

California,  Vi#  Per  case . 

. tie.oo 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

.  t4.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  V4s  . 

White,  Vjs  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  Vi* . 

Blue  Fin,  Is...— 

Striped,  Vis  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  Vis  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 


.  8.00  , 

14.00  14.60 

. .  25.00 
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Boyle 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maspeth.  N.  Y.  110  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

.  CARLE  COOLING 

\  Sales  Manager  I 


‘DAD”  LOWEREE 


“CHARLIE”  UNRUH 

“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 


^BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  19.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Drought  Broken— Heavy  Storm— Canners  Busy  on  “Tomatoes— We  are  having  a  fair  demand  for 

Corn  and  Tomatoes — Conditions  As  They  Exist — To-  the  new  early  pack  of  tomatoes  for  immediate 

mato  Prices  Holding  Well — Com  Growing  Firmer —  shipment  at  60c  for  Is,  90c  for  2s,  $1.40  for  3s 

On  the  Hunt  for  Peas  — Fish  and  Fruits  in  Good  and  $5  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore.  For  shipment 

„  ...  the  last  half  of  August  at  packers’  option  we  can 

t'osiiion.  l3yy  35  ^  ^  ^  factory.  For 

Drought  broken — During  the  past  fortnight,  season  shipment  at  packers’  option  the  market  is 

and  the  past  week  in  particular,  the  long  pro-  52i/2C  to  55c  for  Is,  82i/^c  to  85c  for  2s,  $1,221/0 

tracted  drought,  and  which  threatened  to  cut  to  $1.25  for  3s,  and  $3.90  to  $4  for  10s.  The  pros- 

short  crops  for  canners,  which  were  never  too  plentiful,  pects  for  a  pack  of  tomatoes  at  present  writing 

has  been  quite  thoroughly  broken,  and  apparently  in  are  rather  favorable,  but  since  we  have  had  such 

all  sections  of  the  country.  Wednesday  evening  and  a  long  dry  spell,  heavy  rains  now  followed  by  hot 

night  of  the  past  week  witnessed  a  deluge  in  all  the  sunshine  would  play  havoc  with^  the  crop.  It  de¬ 
regions  surrounding  Baltimore,  accompanied  by  high  pends  entirely  on  weather  conditions  during  the 

winds,  which  threatened  to  turn  into  the  much  dreaded  next  six  weeks  as  to  the  size  of  the  pack.” 

tomato  rain.  Corn  was  blown  down  and  plants  up-  There  you  have  a  conservative  broker’s  view  of  the 

rooted  by  the  winds  and  hard  driving  rains,  and  some  situation,  which  with  the  crop  reports,  and  the  mar- 
sections  had  visitations  of  hail.  Some  damage  was  un-  ket  conditions  as  outlined  from  various  sections,  gives 
doubtedly  done,  but  on  the  whole  the  benefits  will  un-  you  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  tomato  situa- 
doubtedly  far  out- weigh  the  damages.  Several  local  tion,  and  will  permit  the  tomato  canner  to  gauge  his 
showers  during  the  previous  ten  days  had  done  some  course  accurately. 

good,  but  had  not  soaked  down  deep  into  the  soil,  so  as  Prices  on  canned  tomatoes  are  gradually  approach- 
to  make  permanent  advantage,  but  this  last  visitation  ing  the  future  price  rate,  but  the  canners  are  showing 
has  furnished  the  needed  amount  of  water.  Possibly  good  generalship,  in  lessening  the  high  spot  prices 
there  will  now  come  reports  of  crops  badly  damaged,  gradually.  There  has  been  no  slaughter  to  or  below 
for  as  we  write  the  storm  has  only  recently  hit  here  future  prices,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  beginning  of 
and  the  full  reports  cannot  come  in  for  a  few  days  nor  tomato  canning  time.  And  even  those  who  have  sold 
are  they  expected.  as  spots,  at  today’s  prices,  will  regret  having  done  so. 

The  Ohio  Valley  and  clear  out  to  the  Missouri  line  because  as  a  surplus  after  the  season  is  over  these 
the  rains  have  come,  the  Arkansas  region  being  the  goods  would  have  brought  very  much  higher  prices 
only  one  yet  in  need  of  further  rains.  And  before  you  than  now  prevail.  And  canners  everywhere  know  this, 
read  this  that  region  will  probably  have  had  its  visi-  money  tightness  causing  the  sales.  As  usual  the  bank- 
tation.  So  taking  the  country  over  mid-August  finds  ers  are  proving  to  be  great  friends  of  the  buyers, 
the  canning  crops  in  good  promise,  and  work  upon  the  Corn — Covering  the  item  of  canned  com  and  its 

canning  of  both  corn  and  tomatoes  has  begun.  prospects,  this  same  brokerage  house  said : 

A  study  of  our  crop  reports  will  show  that,  with  “Corn— The  corn  packing  season  is  at  hand,  but 

most  canners,  even  this  good  weather  will  not  produce  the  prospects  for  a  pack  are  rather  poor.  The 

full  returns  from  the  acreage.  The  early  damage  is  be-  early  corn  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  long 

ginning  to  show,  as  was  to  be  expected  and  particu-  dry  spell,  and  unless  we  have  rain  in  the  very  near 

larly  in  corn.  This  was  the  trouble  with  the  pea  crop  future  the  late  crop  will  be  cut  short.  We  have  no 

and  the  ultimate  pack  which,  now  that  it  is  finished,  prices  on  whole-grain  corn  as  the  packers  have 

shows  up  short.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ideal  weather  withdrawn  from  the  market,  and  are  more  con- 

will  continue  with  the  canners’  crops  that  maximum  cerned  now  about  getting  their  future  orders 
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filled.  The  market  on  crushed  corn,  standard 

quality,  is  95c  to  $1  per  dozen  with  very  limited 

offerings.” 

The  corn  situation  is  unquestionably  improving  in 
every  section  of  the  country  and  needs,  now,  only  the 
co-operation  of  the  corn  canners  in  putting  out  only 
a  good  quality  of  canned  corn  to  bring  this  product 
into  the  same  full  favor  that  ether  items  of  canned 
foods  are  enjoying;  because  canned  corn  has  suffered 
only  because  the  people  did  not,  always,  find  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  can  satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
corn  canners  have  learned  their  lesson,  and  will  step 
up  their  quality  in  this  season’s  output.  They  will 
never  be  able  to  over-pack  the  corn  market  if  they  pro¬ 
duce  quality  and  cut  out  the  hard,  tough,  or  too  long 
held  and  sweated  corn.  And  the  change  ought  to  be 
worth-while  to  them. 

The  corn  market  is  improving,  with  prices  gradually 
advancing,  and  old  stocks  disappearing.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  less  than  $1  for  standard  corn  meets  no  one’s  at¬ 
tention.  The  market  tends  upwards. 

Peas  -The  drive  to  secure  needed  supplies  of  canned 
peas  is  on  and  its  results  are  clearly  shown  in  the  re¬ 
arranging  of  market  prices.  No  pea  canner  need  worry 
that  any  surplus  he  may  have  will  not  find  a  good  mar¬ 
ket.  Jobbers  are  low  on  supplies  and  many  of  them 
did  not  cover  in  their  future  purchases,  because  they 
expected  a  record  pack,  and  now  that  it  turns  out  short 
they  are  caught.  The  pea  canners  have  it  in  their  hands 
to  make  their  own  market  right  now. 

Fruits — The  canners  who  were  “wise”  in  not  accept¬ 
ing  the  first  prices  named  on  canned  fruits  are  now  re¬ 
gretting  it,  for  many  canners  are  withdrawing  from 
the  market,  and  prices  are  advancing.  This  pertains 
to  the  full  list  of  fruits. 

The  day  was  when  Baltimore  produced  big  packs  of 
fine  peaches,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  gotten  out  of 
this  line.  There  is  quite  a  good  peach  crop  this  season 
on  the  ’Shore,  and  if  high  grade,  fine  quality  peaches 
were  canned,  instead  of  the  pie-stock  usually  resorted 
to,  they  would  find  a  ready  market,  at  good  prices. 
Michigan  peaches,  this  season,  have  been  hurt  by  dis¬ 
ease,  but  the  canners  there  will  undoubtedly  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunity,  and  fine  Michigan  canned 
peaches  are  just  that! 

Fish — The  scarcity  of  sardines  on  the  Maine  Coast 
has  brought  that  item  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  buy¬ 
ers.  The  market  is  strong. 

The  salmon  canners  are  meeting  with  a  good  season, 
all  early  reports  show,  and  this  item,  uniformly  well 
and  acceptably  packed,  is  meeting  the  market  as  it 
should,  at  full  prices.  The  consumption  of  canned  sal¬ 
mon  is  heavy  and  the  packers  are  doing  well  to  main¬ 
tain  prices,  as  the  goods  are  worth  all  they  are  asking, 
and  a  good  market  will  continue  to  hold. 

Beets,  carrots,  lima  beans  and  such  articles  of  special 
packing  are  in  a  very  strong  position.  The  packs  of 
all  these  will  not  be  more  than  urgently  needed.  Lima 
beans  are  coming  on  fairly  well,  but  the  battle  against 
the  beetles  has  not  yet  been  won,  and  the  unseasonable 
weather  has  not  benefitted  them.  The  market  is  high 
and  promise  to  remain  so.  This  condition  will  also  be 
reflected  in  the  succotash  pack,  for  which  buyers  may 
have  to  pay  a  premium. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.’* 


Record  Mid-Summer  Activity — Advances  in  Prices  Ex- 
peted — Firmness  Rules  in  Tomatoes — Peas  Strong — 
Com  Better — Jobbers  Looking  For  Pumpkin — Poor 
Sardine  Season  Causes  Interest — Canners  Withdraw¬ 
ing  on  Fruits. 

New  York,  Aug.  15,  1929. 

ECORD  ACTIVITY — It  has  been  many  years 
sine  mid-summer  has  witnessed  so  much  activity 
in  the  canned  foods  market  as  is  evident  at  the 
present  time  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  market  picture 
to  indicate  any  early  recession  in  trading.  Spot  canned 
foods  are  active  and  distributors  are  quite  active  in  lin¬ 
ing  up  commitments  on  new  packs  on  commodities  on 
which  they  are  not  adequately  covered  through  orders 
placed  earlier  in  the  season.  Prices  are  firm  and  show 
signs  of  advancing  further.  Jobbers  who  bought  fu¬ 
tures  early  in  many  instances  already  have  substantial 
profits  -  in  fact,  on  a  number  of  items  values  have  in¬ 
creased  materially  between  the  time  of  buying  and  de¬ 
livery  time,  showing  the  buyer  a  good  profit  before  he 
ever  handled  the  goods.  From  the  standpoint  of  both 
price  and  probable  consuming  demand,  the  canned 
foods  market  has  never  been  better  on  most  lines,  ex¬ 
cepting,  of  course,  the  war  years,  and  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  optimism  in  trade  circles. 

Tomatoes — Firmness  rules  in  new  pack  tomatoes  of 
both  Eastern  and  Western  packs,  with  good  buying  re¬ 
ported.  Spots  are  in  active  demand,  and  early  ship¬ 
ments  of  standard  Southern  2s  out  of  the  new  pack 
have  sold  well  at  $1.10  per  dozen  at  canneries.  With 
the  canning  season  progressing,  however,  the  premium 
for  prompt  shipment  is  decreasing  and  stocks  are  now 
available  at  $1.00  per  dozen  at  canneries.  Prices  on 
other  sizes  of  Southern  new  pack  tomatoes  are  un¬ 
changed  from  the  previous  week,  although  demand  is 
along  somewhat  broader  lines.  Western  standard  to¬ 
matoes  are  strong  at  571/2  to  60c  for  Is,  90c  for  2s, 
$1.30  for  3s,  and  $4.00  for  10s.  California  canners  are 
well  sold  up  and  the  market  is  in  strong  position. 

Peas — Firm  markets  for  standard  quality  peas  are 
reported,  and  it  is  evident  that  little  in  the  way  of 
standard  quality  from  either  Western  or  Eastern  packs 
is  to  be  had  under  $1.00  per  dozen.  Distributors  have 
been  asking  rush  shipments  in  many  instances,  indi¬ 
cating  a  pressing  need  for  peas  for  retail  distribution. 
Fancy  and  extra  standard  siftings  are  working  into 
firmer  position,  with  the  general  level  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  prices  now  about  5c  per  dozen  over  the  open¬ 
ing  basis. 

Corn-  In  keeping  with  the  general  strength  in  can¬ 
ned  foods  staples,  the  market  for  standard  corn  is 
showing  a  little  more  life.  Buying  is  along  broader 
lines,  and  while  demand  has  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  price  advances  have  developed,  there  are  definite 
indications  that  an  early  turn  for  the  better  is  in  sight 
on  standard  com.  Some  jobbers  are  picking  up  spot 
stocks  in  a  fair  way,  in  the  belief  that  85c  and  90c  corn 
will  be  good  property  later  on  in  the  season.  Fancy 
grades  of  corn,  both  Eastern  and  Mid-western  packs, 
are  in  strong  position,  and  are  well  sold  up  from  the 
new  pack. 
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Pumpkin — Although  the  season  of  heaviest  consump¬ 
tion  is  still  some  months  away,  jobbers  are  looking 
ahead  on  their  pumpkin  requirements,  and  some  buy¬ 
ing  of  Indiana  packs  has  been  reported.  Hoosier  can- 
ners  are  offering  for  delivery  from  the  1929  pack  at 
$2.71  for  10s,  90c  for  3s,  85c  for  2V2S,  and  71c  for  2s, 
all  for  extra  standard  quality  in  s.  e.  1.  tins. 

Sardines — Reports  from  Eastport  indicate  an  unusu¬ 
ally  poor  fishing  season,  and  distributors  in  conse¬ 
quence  are  getting  their  stocks  of  sardines  in  order  in 
anticipation  of  a  possible  higher  market  later  on  in  the 
season.  Calfornia  sardines  are  also  in  firm  position,  but 
are  in  rather  quiet  demand  at  the  moment. 

Salmon — More  buying  of  new  pack  Alaska  salmon  is 
reported  on  the  basis  of  the  opening  prices  of  $1.61  on 
pinks  and  $2.15  on  reds.  Stocks  of  salmon  held  on 
spot  by  the  local  jobbing  trade  are  not  large,  and  very 
little  resale  activity  is  noted  here.  Pacific  Coast  inter¬ 
ests  are  rather  bullish  in  their  views  regarding  the 
outlook  for  new  pack,  and  stress  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  practically  no  carryover  from  last  year.  Sell¬ 
ers  in  some  cases  are  freely  predicting  a  higher  mar¬ 
ket  on  both  pinks  and  reds  for  later  on  in  the  season. 

Shrimp — Although  the  canning  season  has  been  un¬ 
der  way  in  Alabama  since  the  first  of  the  "month,  it  is 
understood  here  that  practically  no  fish,  have  been 
packed  thus  far.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  canners 
get  started  on  their  fall  run  tomorrow.  Prices  are 
quoted  at  $1.55  for  fancy  wet  Is,  $1.64  for  large  dry, 
$1.45  for  medium  dry,  all  No.  1  tins.  On  li/^s  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  $3.10  for  fancy  large,  dry  pack,  $3.70  for  medi¬ 
ums.  Future  buying  on  the  part  of  the  local  trade  has 
been  rather  light  thus  far,  distributors  preferring  to 
wait  until  the  packing  situation  shapes  up  more  defi¬ 
nitely  before  making  commitments. 

California  Fruts — A  number  of  packers  have  already 
withdrawn  on  some  lines  of  fruit  preparatory  to  check¬ 
ing  their  future  sales  against  probable  pack  totals,  but 
are  expected  back  in  the  market  shortly.  With  the 
peach  pack  running  considerably  under  1928  totals, 
there  is  some  talk  of  a  probable  advance  over  opening 
prices  in  the  near  future,  but  thus  far  nothing  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  that  direction.  Export  buying  of  new  pack 
California  fruits  has  been  fairly  heavy. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Fruits — The  situation  in  the 
Northwest  parallels  that  prevailing  in  California. 
Packs  this  season  are  smaller  than  had  been  looked  for, 
and  canners  in  many  instances  are  totally  sold  out  on 
1929  fruits.  In  addition  to  the  unusually  heavy  jobbing 
demand,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  business  normally 
going  to  California  was  diverted  to  the  Northwest, 
owing  to  the  firm  California  situation,  the  market  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
buying  of  pears  and  cherries  by  California  packers  who 
required  additional  stocks  to  complete  their  deliveries 
against  future  contracts.  There  is  very  little  carry¬ 
over  fruit  held  by  Northwestern  packers,  and  the  out¬ 
look  indicates  price  increases  in  the  near  future. 

Pineapple— With  prominent  Hawaiian  canners  talk¬ 
ing  pro-rata  deliveries  on  some  grades  of  pineapple 
from  the  new  pack,  the  spot  market  has  strengthened 
materially.  Jobbers  have  withdrawn  offerings  from 
the  resale  market,  and  it  is  indicated  that  premiums 
over  the  opening  price  basis  will  shortly  be  established 
on  some  of  the  more  wanted  grades. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


General  Waking  Up  in  Jobbing  Channels-  New  Crop 

Tomatoes  Making  Their  Appearance  in  Market- 

Corn  on  Upward  Turn— Pea  Market  Strong— Grape¬ 
fruit  Shortage  a  Reality. 

Chicago,  Aug.  14,  1929. 

HE  outstanding  feature  of  the  week  seems  to  be 
a  general  waking-up  in  jobbing  channels.  This 
usually  characterizes  the  last  half  of  August,  and 
this  year  promises  to  show  quite  an  emphatic  pick-up. 
Sellers  of  all  lines  seem  to  evidence  a  merchandising 
assurance  in  offering  their  small  unsold  surpluses, 
which  makes  everybody  realize  that  it  is  to  be  a  sell¬ 
ers’  market  for  some  time  to  come. 

Tomatoes— New  crop  beginning  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance;  Baltimore  pack,  also  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Missouri  goods  are  all  arriving  in  fair  quantity  this 
week.  Considerable  complaint  is  being  made  about  sun¬ 
burned  tomatoes.  Prices  continue  strong,  with  few  sell¬ 
ers.  The  general  belief  prevails  that  it  will  be  a  year 
of  fair  quality,  but  prices  will  take  the  upgrade  as  soon 
as  we  are  past  the  rush  of  the  pack. 

Puree  and  catsup  are  even  stronger  in  price  than 
canned  tomatoes. 

Com — “The  worm  turneth.’’  This  product,  which 
has  been  in  the  dumps  for  so  long,  has  taken  an  upturn 
which  will  put  the  item  into  the  luxury  class  if  consum¬ 
ers  start  to  bearing  down  on  it  hard.  It  has  been  sev¬ 
eral  years  since  standard  corn  registered  in  the  luxury 
class.  We  may  see  it  come  about  again  before  the 
1930  crop. 

The  story  that  corn  was  permanently  in  the  discard 
has  been  peddled  about  so  thoroughly  that  most  dis¬ 
tributors  have  neglected  stocking  up,  postponed  con¬ 
tracts,  etc.  Meanwhile  the  public  has  created  an  enor¬ 
mous  hole  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill  from  the 
1929  acreage. 

Right  on  top  of  this  situation  comes  an  awakening 
of  many  corn  canners  to  the  vision  of  improved  mar¬ 
keting  policies.  The  craft  has  definitely  left  the  “ox¬ 
cart  stage”  of  individual  determination  of  sales  policy. 

There  are  increasing  numbers  of  merchandisers  who 
are  realizing  that  a  moderate  crop  of  corn  can  always 
be  marketed  at  $1.00  for  standard  Evergreen,  $1.20  for 
fancy  Country  Gentleman,  and  they  can  see  that  this 
is  a  year  when  that  condition  will  likely  apply  (al¬ 
though  present  market  is,  of  course,  far  short  of  that 
basis) . 

Corn  can  only  change  in  price  in  one  direction — up¬ 
wards. 

Peas — The  Wisconsin  crop  is  now  practically  under 
cover.  Market  strong,  with  cheaper  grades  very  closely 
cleaned  up.  No  No.  2  cans  of  peas  of  any  sort  available 
at  less  than  $1.00  dozen,  and  those  offering  are  of  in¬ 
different  quality.  It  takes  $1.05  today  to  get  any  sort 
of  desirable  peas. 

Some  buyers  have  had  a  disposition  to  discount  the 
nresent  strength  by  observing  that  agents  for  big  buy¬ 
ing  interests  were  scouring  Wisconsin  in  large  number 
trying  to  pick  up  trades  outside  their  regular  channels 
of  orderly  supply.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  they 
put  the  market  up  faster  than  was  expected,  and  now 
that  it  is  up,  it  is  going  to  hold,  as  it  is  hard  to  believe 
many  peas  are  being  hoarded  in  view  of  present  satis- 
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factory  prices  obtainable.  Demand  will  more  than  keep 
pace  with  supplies  available. 

California  Fruits — We  hear  of  some  sales  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  high  prices;  also  reports  that  at  least  some  Cali¬ 
fornia  packers  are  deciding  not  to  pack  peaches.  They 
will  let  their  growers  market  their  crop  the  best  way 
they  can.  Canners  say  they  cannot  afford  to  speculate 
against  the  sharply  decreased  consumption  at  present 
high  producing  costs.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  most 
distributors,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  sell  something  else  this  year  and  put  the 
decidedly  soft  pedal  on  overpriced  California  products. 

There  are  some  self-styled  prophets  here  who  pre¬ 
dict  January  prices  substantially  under  present  levels. 
However  that  can  only  be  possible  provided  the  goods 
are  actually  packed  instead  of  left  to  rot  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  Question:  Will  they  let  the  fruit  rot  in  the 
orchards  or  make  some  kind  of  a  deal  with  their  can¬ 
nery  ?  Don’t  all  answer  at  once. 

Grapefruit — The  news  of  a  very  bad  shortage  which 
was  laughed  off  by  some  jobbers  earlier  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  is  now  a  cold  reality.  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  going  after  the  present  Florida 
Mediterranean  fly  problem  in  no  half-way  measure.  No 
fruit  will  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  trees  and  even  ripe 
vegetables  and  wild  fruits  will  come  under  observation 
of  the  thorough  arm  of  the  authorities.  A  few  isolated 
areas  not  immediately  affected  may  provide  a  small 
canned  grapefruit  pack,  but  the  quadrupled  demand 
for  it  will  far  exceed  the  capacity  to  supply.  A  few  op¬ 
erators  with  a  number  of  factories  are  booking  up  their 
expected  pack  on  S.  A.  P.  basis  with  established  trade. 

Canned  Milk — Competitive  conditions  have  created 
two  price  adjustments  on  advertised  brands  this  week. 
It  is  felt  that  the  present  low  basis  will  last  but  a  very 
brief  time,  however,  and  the  usual  seasonable  advance 
will  shortly  set  in.  Meanwhile  new  prices  have  stimu¬ 
lated  some  heavy  trading. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '“The  Canning  Trade." 

Drought  Broken  in  Missouri — Arkansas  Still  Needs 
Rain — A  Moderate  Tonnage  Yield  Depends  on  Con¬ 
tinued  Rains — Early  Packs  Promptly  Shipped — No 
Offerings  of  Futures — Short  Canning  Season  Indi¬ 
cated — Beans  Scarce — Limited  Offerings  of  Black¬ 
berries— Salting  Tomatoes. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Aug.  15,  1929. 

FATHER — We  believe  that  there  has  been  suf¬ 
ficient  rainfall  during  the  past  week,  although 
coming  in  showers  at  different  points,  and  at 
different  times,  to  warrant  our  stating  that  the 
drought  in  Southwest  Missouri  has  been  broken.  If 
there  are  any  particular  small  localities  which  were 
not  favored  with  rainfall,  we  have  no  report  of  same. 
Some  short  local  showers  have  been  reported  from 
Northwest  Arkansas,  but  no  general  rainfall  over  that 
district,  hence  crop  conditions  in  that  particular  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Ozarks  have  not  improved  like  has  been  the 
case  here  in  Missouri.  A  good  part  of  the  tomato  acre¬ 
age  in  Northwest  Arkansas  was  set  in  the  fields  earlier 
than  was  the  case  here  in  Missouri,  and  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  hot,  dry  weather,  covering  a  period  of  five  or 
six  weeks,  seems  to  have  more  seriously  affected  these 
early  fields  of  tomatoes  than  has  been  the  case  with 
the  fields  that  were  set  later.  It  must  be  understood 


that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  occasional  rainfall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  tomato-ripening  season,  if 
only  a  moderate  tonnage  yield  per  acre  is  expected. 

Early  Tomato  Pack — A  few  canners  in  the  Ozarks 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  pack  and  ship  out  at 
least  one  carload  of  tomatoes  each  up  to  the  close  of 
business  last  week.  These  early  pack  tomatoes  were 
almost  exclusively  in  No.  2  cans,  and  sold  for  early 
shipment  in  straight  carlots  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.10 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  These  were  spot  sales.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  shipments  that  have  been  made  as  yet 
on  future  tomato  sales.  It  will  likely  be  possible  to  buy 
a  few  straight  cars  of  new  pack  2s  standards  tomatoes 
for  shipment  the  week  ending  the  17th;  but  the  can¬ 
ners  who  will  have  any  tomatoes  to  offer  will  not  con¬ 
sider  confirming  below  $1.00  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  are  practically  no  offerings 
of  future  tomatoes  on  the  market  now  in  either  Mis¬ 
souri  or  Arkansas.  Offers  have  been  coming  in  on  the 
basis  of  2s  standards  85c  to  90c  factory  points,  ship¬ 
ment  during  canning  season,  but  canners  don’t  seem 
interested  in  confirming  any  sales.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  canners  have  sold  heavily  of  futures, 
and  those  who  have  not  prefer  to  wait  until  they  have 
the  tomatoes  packed,  and  then,  if  they  desire  to  sell, 
place  same  at  the  ruling  market  prices  at  the  time 
sale  is  made. 

Short  Packing  Season — ^The  tomato  packing  season 
cf  this  year  in  bflth  Missouri  and  Arkansas  will  likely 
be  the  shortest  packing  season  that  the  canners  have 
experienced  in  a  great  many  years,  with  probably  a 
lighter  tonnage  yield  per  acre  than  that  of  1928.  With 
this  short  packing  season  it  don’t  seem  to  be  possible 
for  Missouri  and  Arkansas  canners  to  put  up  more 
than  a  very  moderate  size  pack  of  tomatoes,  even  with 
favorable  weather  conditions  prevailing  from  this  time 
on  and  up  to  the  date  of  killing  frost.  The  tomato  can¬ 
ners  of  the  Ozarks  may  not  have  any  tomatoes  what¬ 
ever  to  store  away  for  late  winter  and  spring  business. 

Green  Beans— Very  few  sales  reported  on  cut  green 
beans  during  the  past  week.  Offerings,  however,  are 
extremely  limited.  We  quote  the  market  price  on  No. 
2  standards  $1.00  to  $1.10,  factory  points,  and  No.  2 
extra  standard  cuts,  if  any  are  obtainable,  from  $1.10 
to  $1.20,  factory  points.  The  very  few  canners  holding 
any  No.  2  cut  beans  fully  realize  that  they  will  be  able 
to  market  same  within  a  reasonable  time  and  at  prices 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  canners. 

Fall  Bean  Acreage — We  hear  of  only  a  few  canners 
who  are  attempting  to  contract  some  fall  acreage. 
Don’t  know  yet  what  success  these  canners  are  meet¬ 
ing  with.  From  the  limited  experience  that  some  of 
our  farmers  have  had  in  putting  forward  an  effort  to 
grow  some  fall  bean  acreage  they  realize  the  great  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  making  a  profit  on  the  growing  of  beans 
in  the  fall;  hence  it  takes  some  persuasion  from  the 
canners  to  get  the  farmers  to  contract  any  fall  bean 
acreage.  We  are  told  that  the  growing  of  beans  is  a 
weather  proposition,  and  the  success  is  of  great  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Blackberries -There  are  very  limited  offerings  of 
blackberries  on  the  market  now.  No.  2.  standards, 
water  pack,  E.  L.  cans,  packed  from  the  wild  fruit,  are 
being  held  at  from  $1.10  to  $1.20  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points.  It  is  known  for  a  certainty  that  there  will  be 
no  canned  blackberries  carried  into  the  winter  months. 

Canned  Apples — It  seems  quite  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  canned  apples  put  up 
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by  any  of  the  canners  in  the  Ozarks.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  light  yield  of  apples  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  that  canners  generally  use  for  packing  canned 
apples,  and  in  addition  to  that  fact,  the  raw  fruit  will 
likely  be  too  high  for  canning  purposes.  There  may  be 
three  or  four  canners  in  Northwest  Arkansas  who  will 
pack  some  canned  apples,  probably  in  October,  but  we 
hear  of  no  prices  being  named  on  No.  10  apples  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery. 

Greens  —Several  canners  in  the  Ozarks  will  pack  in 
the  fall  both  mustard  greens  and  turnip  greens.  It  is 
yet  too  early  to  even  surmise  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
l)ack,  or  quote  any  prices  on  same  for  fall  and  winter 
delivery. 

Fall  Spinach — It  is  usual  for  at  least  a  few  canners 
in  the  district  to  have  some  fall  spinach  acreage,  but 
none  has  been  reported  as  yet. 

Salting  Tomatoes — A  majority  of  the  tomato  canners 
in  the  Ozarks  are  adding  salt  to  the  contents  of  each 
can  of  tomatoes  packed  in  the  No.  303,  No.  2,  No.  21/2, 
No.  3  and  No.  10  cans.  Canners  have  learned  that  this 
improves  the  flavor  of  the  tomatoes  in  the  cans,  and  it 
also  adds  to  the  keeping  quality  of  same.  Some  can¬ 
ners  put  in  loose  salt,  but  a  good  many  of  them  use 
the  salt  tablets,  as  these  have  been  found  to  be  more 
satisfactory. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bf  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Large  Shrimp  Scarce— Real  Season  Opens  with  Sep¬ 
tember— Blessing  of  the  Fishing  Boats— Bean  Or¬ 
ders  About  Filled— Okra  Canning  About  Over— The 
Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  15,  1929. 

HRIMP-  The  fall  shrimp  pack  season  in  Alabama 
has  just  passed  its  second  week  and  while  the  sea 
food  factories  have  operated  better  than  half  time 
on  shrimp,  yet  shrimp  have  not  improved  very  much 
in  size  and  No.  1  medium  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
shrimp  pack  at  this  time  for  there  are  very  few  large 
shrimp  available.  However,  the  shrimp  trawlers  are 
scattered  in  bunches  all  over  Mobile  Bay  in  search  of 
large  shrimp,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  any  quantity  of  them,  hence  they  have  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  mixed  sizes.  This  is  not  unusual, 
because  every  year  at  this  time  large  shrimp  are  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce  in  the  bays  and  the  canneries  either 
have  to  take  and  pack  the  mixed  size  shrimp  or  not  can 
at  all.  For  this  reason,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  demand  on  them  for  shrimp,  like  it  has 
been  this  year,  the  sea  food  canneries  of  this  section 
don’t  usually  commence  to  pack  shrimp  until  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  when  there  are  more  large  shrimp  available. 

The  trade  everywhere  has  been  calling  on  the  shrimp 
canners  for  shrimp  and  this  has  caused  the  packers  to 
start  canning  shrimp  just  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed 
them. 

The  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  sea  food  factories 
have  sent  out  their  shrimp  trawlers  this  week,  as  the 
canning  season  for  shrimp  opens  in  these  two  States 
on  August  15th.  But  the  first  week  in  a  shrimp  season 
is  usually  employed  by  the  shrimp  trawlers  in  scouting 
the  waters  for  the  shrimp  and  engaging  in  small  skir¬ 
mishes  with  the  crustaceans,  therefore  the  shrimp 
pack,  doesn’t  really  get  under  way  until  the  second 
week. 


The  shrimp  trawlers  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  started  the 
shrimp  season  this  year  under  a  greater  religious  at¬ 
mosphere  than  heretofore  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Biloxi,  open  air  services  were  held  by  two 
Catholic  churches  in  Back  Bay  where  the  sea  food  can¬ 
ning  plants  are  located.  An  altar  was  erected  in  the 
open  on  the  water  front  near  both  St.  Michael’s  and 
St.  John’s  Catholic  churches  where  Mass  was  cele¬ 
brated. 

The  ceremony  at  St.  John’s  church  was  particularly 
significant,  in  that  it  was  on  the  shores  of  Back  Bay, 
at  the  foot  of  D’Iberville  bridge  where  the  gallant 
French  explorer,  Pierre  Le  Moyne  D’Iberville  landed 
two  centuries  ago,  establishing  the  fishing  colony  which 
has  grown  to  the  modern  city  of  Biloxi.  Many  of  the 
boats  were  blessed  by  the  priest  after  the  ceremony. 

The  shrimp  fishing  fleet  of  Biloxi  which  numbers  up¬ 
wards  of  500  trawl  boats  sailed  Monday  for  the  shrimp¬ 
ing  grounds  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  Catholics  gathered  on  the  shores  of  Back  Bay, 
Biloxi,  on  Sunday  to  celebrate  the  open  air  religious 
service  above  mentioned  and  to  ask  the  blessing  on  the 
shrimp  fishing  fleet. 

The  raw  market  is  taking  a  limited  amount  of  the 
mixed  size,  headless  raw  shrimp,  but  there  is  a  big 
demand  for  canned  shrimp  and  the  market  is  strong  at 
the  following  prices:  No.  1  medium,  wet  or  dry  pack, 
$1.45  per  dozen;  No.  1  fancy,  wet  or  dry  pack,  $1.65 
per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

Stringless  Beans — The  stringless  bean  market  is 
holding  its  own  and  while  the  packers  of  this  section 
have  about  caught  up  with  the  orders  that  they  had 
booked,  yet  they  are  not  much  concerned  as  to  the  stock 
they  have  left,  because  just  as  soon’  as  their  customers 
dispose  of  what  they  have  received  from  them,  they 
will  want  what  the  packers  have  in  their  warehouses, 
so  the  bean  canners  that  have  a  stock  on  hand  are 
“sitting  pretty.” 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  cut  stringless  beans : 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  cans;  $5.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  10  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  There  are  very  few,  if 
any.  No.  21/2  beans  available  as  pretty  much  all  pack¬ 
ers  have  sold  out  of  this  size  can. 

Okra — The  okra  pack  of  this  section  is  about  over 
with  and  it  was  about  normal.  This  pack,  like  the 
pineapple  pear  is  a  “specialty  pack,”  and  it  is  not 
nearly  as  an  important  one  as  the  bean  pack  in  this 
section,  yet  it  looks  that  with  aggressive  marketing 
there  is  no  reason  why  both  okra  and  pineapple  pears 
should  not  be  as  an  important  pack  as  the  beans.  The 
following  are  the  prices  of  okra:  No.  2  cans,  $1.10 
per  dozen;  No.  21/2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  10 
can,  $5  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 

Apricots  Finished,  Now  Busy  on  Peaches  and  Pears — 
Half  Pack  Best  Can  Be  Expected — Good  Demand  for 
Apricots  -  Pear  Market  Lags  —  Tomato  Pack  Al¬ 
ready  Largely  Sold — Canning  Beans — Salmon  Pack 
Good. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  15,  1929. 

WORKING — The  packing  of  apricots  has  come 
to  an  end  and  work  is  now  commencing  on 
peaches  and  pears.  Several  canners  are  report¬ 
ing  larger  packs  of  apricots  than  last  year,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  output  for  the  State  as  a  whole  will 
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show  a  considerable  increase.  The  splendid  prices  of¬ 
fered  by  canners  diverted  some  of  the  crop  that  would 
ordinarily  have  been  dried.  The  peach  pack  is  turning 
out  about  as  was  expected  by  canners,  and  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  if  7,000,000  cases  of  clingstones  can  be  packed. 
Last  year  growers  and  canners  alike  looked  as¬ 
kance  on  the  rapidly  mounting  figures  of  the  pack, 
which  finally  came  almost  to  the  fifteen-million-case 
mark.  This  year  the  situation  is  reversed  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  put  up  as  large  pack  as  possible, 
with  prices  at  the  highest  level  in  years  and  a  good 
market  in  sight.  The  California  pear  crop  is  definitely 
lighter  than  that  of  last  year  and  the  early  demand  for 
the  fresh  fruit  for  shipping  purposes  is  quite  heavy. 

Apricots — The  demand  for  canned  apricots  has 
showed  a  little  more  life  during  the  week,  buyers  com¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  with  a  lighter  pack  of  both 
peaches  and  pears,  this  fruit  will  enjoy  a  wider  distri¬ 
bution.  Prices  are  being  maintained  a  little  better  than 
they  were  and  but  little  price  cutting  is  in  evidence. 
The  dry  year  has  caused  the  fruit  to  run  to  smaller 
sizes  than  usual  and  the  April  frost  destroyed  much  of 
the  crop  in  districts  from  w^hich  some  fine  fruit  was 
expected. 

Pears — The  market  for  canned  pears  has  scarcely 
struck  its  stride  yet,  the  lack  of  export  demand 
being  felt.  The  United  Kingdom  is  a  good  customer 
for  pears  and  the  market  takes  on  a  different  aspect 
when  it  commences  to  place  business.  Domestic  con¬ 
sumption  reached  a  high  level  last  year  and  canners 
are  going  right  ahead  with  plans  for  packing  all  the 
fruit  available,  satisfied  that  spot  business  will  be  very 
satisfactory,  even  if  the  advance  business  is  scarcely 
up  to  expectations. 

Tomatoes — A  large  part  of  the  expected  pack  of  to¬ 
matoes  has  already  been  sold,  and  practically  none  in 
the  business  are  accepting  orders  for  the  full  list.  Solid 
pack  is  virtually  off  the  market  and  standards  are  none 
too  plentiful.  Packing  promises  to  commence  late, 
owing  to  the  slow  growth  of  the  plants  in  the  spring 
and  to  the  fact  that  thrips  have  attacked  tomatoes  in 
many  districts  and  early  blooms  have  not  set.  Several 
canners  operating  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  are 
asking  $1.15  for  No.  2i/>  standards  and  $3.50  for  No. 
10s. 

Beans — The  packing  of  string  beans  finally  got  under 
way  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  a  good  output  is 


being  reported.  Little  further  business  is  being  solic¬ 
ited  until  the  size  of  the  pack  is  more  definitely  known. 

Salmon — While  it  is  rather  early  to  approximate  the 
size  of  the  salmon  pack  on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  year, 
.some  individcal  concerns  are  reporting  results  to  date, 
which  seem  quite  satisfactory.  The  Columbia  River 
Packers’  Association  promises  to  have  one  of  the  best 
years  in  its  history,  judging  by  the  progress  made  so 
far.  The  company  has  finished  its  operations  on  the 
Bering  Sea,  where  it  made  a  pack  of  43,784  cases, 
which  represents  a  slight  gain  over  that  of  last  year. 
The  plant  at  Chignik  had  packed  29,000  cases  to  July 
25th,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  have  been  doubled 
by  the  end  of  the  season.  The  Columbia  River  plant 
will  have  a  larger  pack  than  last  year,  and  this  com¬ 
pany  anticipates  a  total  pack  of  about  50,000  cases 
more  than  in  1928. 

Notes — Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  at  San  Franisco,  and  was  shown  through 
some  of  the  great  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  districts 
around  the  Bay.  He  attended  several  meetings  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  gave  a  resume  of  the  farm  relief  bill  com¬ 
pleted  by  Congress  and  outlined  the  tariff  situation,  in 
which  California  is  especially  interested. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  is  considering 
the  erection  of  an  experimental  cannery  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  in  connection  with  its  efforts  to  grow  pine¬ 
apple  there  on  a  commercial  scale.  George  Ward,  the 
Hawaiian  representative  of  this  concern,  is  sending 
Brunop  Pilorz,  Honolulu  plant  superintendent,  to  the 
Philippines  to  look  over  the  situation  there,  and  upon 
his  report  will  depend  the  decision  to  erect  the  cannery 
and  conduct  experiments  in  growing  and  packing  pine¬ 
apple.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  leased 
considerable  land  in  the  Philippines  and  is  growing 
smooth  Cayenne  pineapples  from  slips  sent  from  its 
Hawaiian  plantations.  Other  suitable  locations  for  the 
growing  of  pineapple  are  also  being  investigated,  the 
land  available  for  the  purpose  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
being  limited.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  rotating 
crops  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  output  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  has  been  declining  of  late 
and  last  year  amounted  to  1,664,478  cases,  as  compared 
with  2,131,513  cases  the  year  before,  2,253,408  cases 
in  1926  and  2,440,178  cases  in  1925.  In  the  meantime 
the  demand  is  showing  a  steady  growth  and  every  ef¬ 
fort  is  being  made  to  develop  new  acreage. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Armour  and  Swift  Launch  Campaign  for  Modification  of  Consent  Decree;  Declare  That 
Marketing  Conditions  in  Grocery  Industry  Have  Undergone  Radical  Clianges  Since 
National  Packers  Were  Forced  Out  of  Grocery  Business  in  1920;  Farm  Agencies  Sup¬ 
port  Move,  With  Jobbers  Lining  Up  to  Fight  Modification — Jobbers  Interested  In  Dev¬ 
elopment  of  New  Pineapple  Source — Canned  Foods  Export  Rise — Louisville  Survey  as 
an  Aid  to  Jobbers’  Salesmen. 


PACKERS  TO  COME  BACK — The  predicted  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  Chicago  meat  packers  for  re-entry  into  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  has  been  launched  by  Armour 
and  Swift,  the  two  largest  packers,  with  the  presentation  of  ar¬ 
guments  containing  many  points  of  logic.  Contending  that  the 
chain  stores  and  fundamental  changes  in  marketing  methods 
have  made  the  packers’  consent  decree  of  1920  useless,  Armour 
&  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  have  filed  a  petition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  asking  for  a  modification  of  the  de¬ 
cree  under  which  they,  with  other  packers,  consented  to  end 
their  connection  with  all  business  save  the  meat  industry. 


In  applying  for  modification  F.  Edson  White,  president  of  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.,  said:  “The  decree  permits  packers  other  than  the 
four  national  packers  and  other  organizations  to  do  things  which 
the  four  national  packers  are  prevented  from  doing,  although 
they  have  the  facilities  for  doing  them  economically.  This  de¬ 
cree,  therefore,  itself  creates  unfair  competition  as  between  pack¬ 
er  competitors  not  affected  thereby  and  the  packer  defendants,  a 
situation  which  the  law  was  enacted  to  prevent.  The  change  in 
marketing  conditions,  together  with  the  government  supervision 
provided  by  law,  makes  monopoly  impossible,  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  decree  are  therefore  unnecessary.  While  meat  food 
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producers  are  tending  to  establish  retail  meat  markets,  the  chain 
store  systems,  already  owning  retail  outlets,  are  tending  to  re¬ 
verse  the  process  by  acquiring  the  sources  which  produce  the 
goods  they  sell.” 

One  such  claim,  Mr.  White  declared,  with  a  large  number  of 
meat  markets,  owned  by  two  meat  packing  plants,  and  a  sausage 
factory,  and  the  indications  were  that  retail  meat  distribution 
was  coming  into  the  hands  of  food  chain  systems  even  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  was  the  case  with  groceries. 

“The  decree,  therefore,”  continued  Mr.  White,  “sets  up  an  arti¬ 
ficial  discrimination  between  competitors  by  forbidding  only  four 
to  do  what  all  the  others  are  allowed  to  do.” 

Commenting  on  changes  in  the  marketing  situation  since  the 
decree  was  originally  filed  in  1920,  the  petition  of  the  packers 
says  that  chain  food  stores  have  grown  since  1919  to  1,000  chains 
with  70,000  stores,  and  sales  exceeding  $3,000,000,000  annually, 
and  that  chain  food  stores  do  from  35  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  grocery  business.  It  is  added  that  6,300  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  do  an  annual  business  estimated  at  $4,000,000,000,  and  there 
are  at  least  1,300  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  concerns  in 
operation,  of  which  58,  not  including  the  four  national  packers, 
have  a  total  income  greater  than  $680,000,000  per  year. 

Particular  reference  is  made  in  the  packers’  petition  to  the 
Packer  and  Stock  Yard  Act,  which  Congress  passed  in  1922  after 
the  consent  decree  had  been  entered.  This  gives  the  Secretai-y 
of  Agriculture  jurisdiction  over  the  business  of  meat  packers 
and  stockyards,  and  makes  disregard  of  his  rulings  a  criminal 
offense.  The  petition  declares  that  the  decree  prevents  the  four 
packing  groups  from  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  their  existing 
facilities  for  distribution,  which,  it  is  declared,  means  that  the 
entire  cost  of  maintaining  branch  houses  and  other  facilities 
must  be  carried  by  the  business  in  meats  and  meat  products  in¬ 
stead  of  being  shared  by  other  products  which,  without  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  could  be  distributed  through  the  same  channels 
if  the  decree  were  modified  to  permit  it. 

Other  producers,  such  as  the  farmers’  operatives,  are  also  pre¬ 
vented  from  marketing  their  goods  through  the  facilities  and 
contacts  maintained  by  the  national  packers. 

The  recent  decline  in  cattle  production,  the  packers’  petition 
declares,  has  caused  the  four  national  packers  to  close  many 
branch  distributing  houses,  as  the  meat  business  alone  is  not  al¬ 
ways  sufficient  to  maintain  them.  These  factors,  it  is  added, 
prevent  full  efficiency  in  distribution  and  cause  an  economic 
waste  which  is  necessarily  reflected  in  meat  prices.  “In  general,” 
the  petition  states,  “the  decree  prevents  the  four  national  pack¬ 
ers  from  handling  any  food  products  except  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  from  establishing  retail  meat  markets.  It  also  forbids 
them  to  have  an  interest  in  stockyards  or  stockyard  terminal 
railways,  in  addition  to  other  less  important  restrictions.’ 

The  packers’  petition  adds  that  the  consent  decree  was  entered 
in  1920  without  trial,  and  expressly  denies  any  violation  of  law 
or  contemplated  violation  on  the  part  of  the  four  national 
packers. 

Representatives  of  livestock  associations  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  now  in  Washington  are  reported  to  favor  modification  of 
the  consent  decree.  Among  those  named  are  L.  B.  Palmer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  F.  B.  Marshall,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association;  J.  B.  Wilson, 
secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association,  and  James 
A.  Hooper,  secretary  of  the  Utah  Wool  Growers  Association. 

Wholesale  grocers  are  expected  to  vigorously  combat  this 
“come-back”  attempt  on  the  part  of  Armour  and  Swift.  Other 
trade  interests,  however,  are  not  expected  to  actively  voice  their 
sentiments.  Among  many  canners,  it  is  believed,  sentiment  leans 
in  a  pronounced  manner  toward  the  return  of  the  meat  packers. 
The  Chicago  national  packers  have  always  been  good  customers 
for  the  canning  industry,  and  while  the  menace  of  a  monopoly 
is  of  course  always  possible,  the  canner  cannot  see  much  differ¬ 
ence  to  himself  whether  the  wholesale  grocer,  the  chain  store 
distributor  or  the  meat  packer  holds  the  whip.  Besides  this  con¬ 
sideration,  there  is  a  definite  idea  among  packers  that  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  would  be  benefited  in  the  long  run  if  the  big  Chi¬ 
cago  meat  packers  were  to  come  back  to  the  business  and  buy  up 
many  of  the  small  independent  canners  of  the  country.  These 
small  canners,  many  of  whom  are  backward  when  it  comes  to 
figuring  costs,  etc.,  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  stability  of  the 
market. 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  has  the  following  to  say  on  the  present  situation  as 
affecting  Armour  and  Swift: 

(‘The  Meat  Packers’  Consent  Decree  is  now  in  danger  from  an 
entirely  new  angle.  The  Swift  and  Armour  groups  each  filed  vo¬ 
luminous  petitions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  on  Saturday,  August  10th,  asking  modification  of  the 
decree  on  alleged  economic  grounds.  The  modification  sought  is 
relief  from  practically  all  of  the  restraining  provisions  of  the 


decree.  The  packers  not  being  able  to  get  the  decree  vacated  by 
law,  are  attempting  to  have  it  vacated  by  the  Court  on  alleged 
economic  necessity  developing  since  the  decree  was  issued  in 
1920.  No  tinie  has  been  set  for  hearing  of  the  petitions. 

“Both  petitions  follow  the  same  general  line  of  argument,  the 
leading  feature  of  which  is  that  the  chain  stores  are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  monopoly  proportions,  especially  in  retailing  meats, 
and  that  the  defendant  meat  packers  are  needed  as  competitors 
to  prevent  such  conditions  and  thus  benefit  the  American  public. 
The  meat  packers  say  they  want  to  enter  the  retail  meat  busi¬ 
ness  and  also  to  handle  the  unrelated  grocery  lines  prohibited  by 
the  decree  in  order  to  make  the  retail  meat  stores  profitable. 
In  furtherance  of  their  position  they  give  a  long  history  of  the 
growth  of  chain  stores,  with  particular  attention  to  their  meat 
operations.  They  quote  some  27  resolutions  by  farm  bureaus 
and  stock  growers  and  wool  growers  associations  asking  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  decree. 

The  Swift  group  specifically  request  that  it  be  relieved  from 
the  provisions  of  the  decree  preventing  their  owning  and  operat¬ 
ing  retail  meat  markets,  owning  stock  or  interest  in  public  stock- 
yard  market  companies,  or  stockyard  terminal  railroads,  or 
stockyard  market  newspapers  or  journals  dealing  in  the  unre¬ 
lated  lines,  owning  stock  or  interest  in  any  concern  handling  the 
unrelated  lines,  using  their  distributive  system  for  handling  the 
unrelated  lines,  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  their  distribu¬ 
tive  system,  owning  stock  or  other  interest  in  public  cold-storage 
warehouses,  and  handling  fresh  milk  and  cream.  The  Armour 
group  ask  all  of  the  foregoing  relief  except  that  of  owning  stock- 
yard  market  journals,  capital  stock  or  interest  in  public  cold- 
storage  warehouses  and  that  of  engaging  in  the  fresh  milk  and 
cream  business. 

“The  latest  move  of  the  meat  packers  means  another  long, 
vexatious  court  battle.  Wholesale  grocers  had  as  well  be^in  now 
to  gird  themselves  for  the  fight.  It  is  going  to  test  their  ability 
and  their  resources. 

“It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  will  resist  with  all  the  etfectiveness  of  which  it  is 
capable  this  new  attack  on  the  decree.  It  asks  the  co-operation 
of  wholesale  grocers  everywhere  in  the  impending  fight.” 

Greater  Pineapple  Output — Canned  foods  distributors  are 
showing  great  interest  in  plans  now  being  made  by  leading  pack¬ 
ing  interests  for  the  development  of  pineapple  canning  in  other 
parts  of  the  w'orld,  aside  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  According 
to  reports  from  San  Francisco  this  week,  it  is  probable  that 
the  large  packing  companies  operating  in  Hawaii  will  not  depend 
upon  pineapple  grown  in  the  Philippines  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Singapore  to  increase  their  packs  in  the  near  future.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Kenneth  Barnes,  secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  just  back  from  a  trip  to  Manila  and  the  Straits  Set¬ 
tlements,  pineapple  grown  in  those  locations  is  still  far  below-  the 
quality  of  the  Hawaiian  varieties,  and  that  considerable  devel¬ 
opment  and  improvement  will  be  necessary  before  they  can  ap¬ 
proach  the  quality  of  the  island  product.  In  the  Philippines  the 
growers  are  in  the  first  stages  of  experiments  with  the  smooth 
Cayenne  variety  of  pineapple  grown  so  sucessfully  in  Hawaii, 
he  declared,  while  Singapore  planters  seem  contented  with  pre¬ 
serving  the  small  rough  skinned  fruit  grown  there. 

With  world  consumption  of  canned  pineapple  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and  development  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  now  at  about 
the  peak  of  possible  output,  probable  rising  prices  for  the 
canned  delicacy  have  given  the  trade  considerable  concern.  A 
number  of  the  leading  canners  operating  in  Hawaii  have  been 
casting  about  for  some  other  source  of  supply,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  development  of  canning  operations  in  some  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  world  where  European  trade  may  be  advantageously 
handled. 

Export  Trade  Growing — Canned  foods  experts  from  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1928-1929  showed  a  decided  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Total  value 
of  canned  foods  exported  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  last, 
was  $79,202,000,  an  increase  of  20.1  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

These  figures  have  served  to  center  attention  on  the  export 
departments  of  wholesale  grocery  houses  operating  in  the  East. 
In  former  years,  Eastem  wholesale  gi’ocers  did  a  heavy  business 
in  canned  foods  for  shipment  to  South  and  Central  America, 
Europe,  and  other  world  markets.  During  the  past  decade,  how¬ 
ever,  with  development  of  direct  shipments  from  California  to 
Europe  via  the  Panama  Canal,  much  of  the  business  on  Western 
canned  fruits,  Alaska  salmon  and  other  canned  foods,  formerly 
handled  by  jobbers  in  the  East,  has  been  placed  direct  with  first 
hands  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Wholesale  grocers’  export  sales  departments  are  now  special¬ 
izing  mainly  on  specialties  and  private  label  products,  on  lines 
for  which  a  fixed  demand  has  been  developed  in  export  markets. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS -Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


The 

Canning  Trade 


Bound  in  L,eatherette, 
Stemped  in  Gold 
Size  6'  X  S' 

386  paees. 


Price 


$10.00 


Postage 

Prepaid. 


Published  By 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 


one  for  every  canning  operation 

Complete  Plant  Equipment 

Berlin  Chapman  Engineers  are  worth  consult- 
^igUlbr  ing  as  they  have  built  and  laid  out  complete 
canning  plants  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  com- 
plete  line  of  canning  machinery  which  we 
manufacture.  No  matter  what  your  canning 
machinery  problem  it  can  be  solved  by  using 
our  machinery. 


sc  ALDER  FOR  TOMATOES 

Our  improved  Tomato  Scalder  has  both  a 
reserve  of  capacity  as  well  as  giving  a  uni¬ 
form  scald.  It  keeps  your  peelers  contented. 


FIELD  BOXES  FOR  PEAS 

Berlin  Chapman  improved  Field  Steel  Hand¬ 
ling  Boxes,  stack  on  one  another  and  still 
leave  space  for  ventilation. 


PROPORTIONING  CORN  MIXER  HEATER 


This  new  Berlin  Chapman  Proportioning  Corn  Mixer 
and  Heater  mixes  the  corn  with  exact  proportions  of 
salt  and  sugar,  then  adds  sufficient  water  for  consist¬ 
ency  and  heats  the  mixture  to  a  uniform  heat. 


RETORT 

Berlin,  Wisconsin 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


WCANNING%#  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

No,  225  Qang  Slitters 

They  cut  “dead-true**  guaranteed 

The  reason  these  machines  are 
standard  in  practically  every  can 
shop  in  the  country,  is  that  they 
have  made  good  on  every  job  they 
have  been  called  on  to  do,  and  in 
every  instance  the  result  was 
“dead-true  cuts.” 

Their  use  means  economy  in 
subsequent  operations  in  can 
making.  Over  1200  in  operation. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  i»  a  aaving  grace  in  a  eenae  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You’ll  ba  batter  mentally. 

tl  phyaioally — and  finanoially 

0 

n  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

^  All  are  waloome. 


DIDN’T  WALK  LONG 

Salesman — Now,  that  your  two  children  are  in 
school,  you  ought  to  buy  them  an  encyclopaedia. 

Bill — Buy  ’em  an  encyclopaedia?  Hanged  if  I  do. 
Let  ’em  walk  like  I  did. 


At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  local  automobile  club 
one  of  the  members  remarked  to  a  waiter,  “I’m  almost 
certain  I’ve  run  across  your  face  some  time  or  other.’’ 

“No,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter;  “it’s  always  been  like 
this.” 


KEEPING  THE  “REP.” 

Hubby — Who  was  that  woman  that  just  passed? 
Wifey — Our  next-door  neighbor. 

Hubby — ^Well,  why  didn’t  she  return  your  greeting? 
Wifey — Because  she  never  returns  anything. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  S.'VTu 

c./o.  f  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

in  c  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


“Do  you  really  love  me,”  said  the  paper  bag  to  the 
sugar. 

“Sure,”  replied  the  sugar,  demurely;  “I’m  just 
wrapped  up  in  you.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

LOST  OPPORTUNITY 

Father — Now,  I’m  giving  you  a  good  job  in  my  mill. 
I  want  you  to  work  your  way  up. 

Son — But,  father,  there’s  no  future  in  it.  I  want  to 
work  in  some  place  where  I  can  marry  the  owner’s 
daughter. 


Once  upon  a  time  an  Irishman  was  walking  through 
a  cemetery  and  stopped  before  an  imposing  looking 
monument,  bearing  the  following  inscription:  “I  Still 
Live!” 

Pat  reflected  soberly  for  a  moment  and  then  said: 
“Well,  if  I  was  dead,  begorra,  Oi’d  own  up  to  it!” 


SLIGHT  ERROR 

Clerk’s  Wife — Good  gracious,  Paul,  you’ve  put  ths 
hot-water  bottle  in  baby’s  cot.  Where’s  baby? 

Clerk  (in  bed) — Hang  it!  I  was  wondering  why  the 
hot-water  bottle  wouldn’t  keep  still. 


“Dad,”  said  son,  who  was  reading  the  automobile 
news,  “do  you  think  they  ever  will  find  a  substitute 
for  gasoline?” 

“They  have  one  now,  son,  and  I  wish  you’d  give  it 
a  trial.” 

“Huh!”  retorted  son,  “I’ve  never  heard  of  it.  What 
is  it,  anyway?” 

“Shoe  leather,”  retorted  his  dad. 


A  BIG  HELP 

Farmer — Now  that  yer  gal  graduated  from  college, 
does  it  do  you  any  good? 

Second  Farmer — Wal,  I  guess  so.  Seeing  as  she  was 
a  co-ed,  I  put  her  out  in  the  fields  yesterday,  and 
durned  if  she  didn’t  shock  the  wheat! 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Considt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified.  Public. 

Albert  T.  Baton  &  Co.,  ChicaKO. 

ADHESIVES,  Paatea  and  Gnaaa.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  DeTieoa. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Plantera  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinda. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimora. 
Phelw  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can. 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ,!■ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

New-Way  Cang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gae.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  SoIdeHng. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  Nbbv  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  St  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Precess  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,'  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Colls,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condented  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Cang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  St  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Contlnueus. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 


BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  St  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hlarkors. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  Now  York  Ctty. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Macdiine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Ce.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ce.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Me*  BrsrtMi,  N.  T. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  AgiUtors.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  .Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

S^^!  S«“power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  ^m  HiMkera.  . 
Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl^n.  and  Grad,  flwny. 
HoistinK  and  Carrying  Machii^.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HnHers. 

Huskers  and  Silkern.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners'  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiiolis. 
Sprague-Sellt  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N-  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chiwo. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous.  , 
ft.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  , 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 

H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford, 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rocheste^r,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades.  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See.  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 
PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Cotp.*,  Chleage. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayan  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes.  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sla3rsman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

tanks.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


*Anivo,  U18SS  i,inea,  steel. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


tanks.  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


^*11®**-  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  <k)rp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  (3o.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slairsman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sortprf,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy, 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Sesdding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paiier  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 


FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES-AW  Over  the  World 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

( 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners*  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


